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In the Saddle with 
Whitlock Rope 


Men of the open know good 
rope, because they live with it. 
Smooth and strong, straight 
and true, Whitlock Lariat is a 
trusty aid that can always be de- 
pended upon to come through. 





Whitlock Lariat Rope is made 
of highest quality, selected 
Manila Hemp, either three or 
four strand, in sizes 3/8, 7/16, 
or 1/2 inch diameter. 


Warrock CorRpAGE COMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 
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THE STABILIZED Fluctuations in the 

DOLLAR price level have been 
responsible for a good share of the eco- 
nomic disasters that have struck business 
in general and agriculture in particular in 
the last three years. In the article on 
page H. A. Wallace suggests that a dol- 
lar based on commodities rather than on 
gold will perform a great service to the 
producer by doing away with these fluc- 
tuations 











BROOD SOW Are we paying enough at- 
CONTEST tention to developing brood 


sows that will produce big litters of good 
pigs and bring them thru to weaning time 
without loss? The editorial on page 5 
iggests a method for discovering our 


best strains of brood sows. 


THE TEN-YEAR Professor Bullock, of 
PRICE LEVEL Harvard, is optimist- 


ically inclined on the price level proposi- 
tion Hie thinks that a high price level is 
going to be maintained for the next ten 
years We hope he is right. Read his 


statement on page 7. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS The profit and loss 

CHARTS charts for October 
are given in this issue. The steer and 
hog reports are on page 9, and the butter 
chart on page 8. 


ABOUT THE FARM The Hearts and 

HOME Homes department 
on page 16 and 17 has some especially in- 
teresting articles this week, among them 
a contributed article, “Helen Marries a 
Farmer.” 





j 
STARTING THE The big job in handling 
FALL PIGS fall pigs is to get them 
in good shape by the time cold weather 
comes on. The article on page 6 gives 
some suggestions. 


WHEAT AND BREAD For some reason 

PRICES the wheat farm- 
er is getting a smaller percentage of the 
bread buyer's money than he did in the 
days before the war. The article on page 
7 shows what has happened in this field 
and makes a few conjectures as to the 
cause. 


THE NEXT The flock of sheep is an im- 

ISSUE portant factor in the busi- 
ness of a great many farms in the corn 
belt. In an article next week, D. F. Malin 
tells about the way in which a successful 
farmer in Davis county, lowa, handles his 
flock. I. W. Dickerson will have an ar- 
ticle on hog house construction. There is 
an article by H. A. Wallace on the rela- 
tion between hog profits and the use of 
pasture. Another article will deal with 
cattle feeding 
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3 ntoe—Cach or Terme—immediste 
ents Saw at small extra cost. Cetateg Free. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1538 Oakland Avenue, Kaneas » Mo. 
1538 Empire Building, Pa. 

















Moves five 
acres of cora 
shocks in 

one day 





Move your corn shocks quicker and without hand- 
ling. Back into a corn shock, wrap rope around 
it and drive away. Two minutes, a 14 year old 
boy, a team and the BELLEVILLE SHOCK. 
MOVER turn the trick. Shocks may be in any 
shape and any weight from 400 to 2000 pounds. 
Pays for itself many times in one season, Price 
$37.50 net f.o.b. Belleville, Illinois. It is a big 
uction in price. Money refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. Send for literature. 
COLUMBIA MFG. COMPANY 

608 Lebanon Ave. Belleville, Tt. 














yoo Tractor, almost new, owner leav- 
ing the country. Wil! make good price for quick 
sale. Lawrence P. Donovan, Bouton, Ia. 
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Eveready Spotlight | 


AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS MORE NECESSARY THAN A LIGHTNING ROD 


Mise After the chores are 
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- Eveready Flashlights 7 
cost from $1.35 up to 
ne & 





done—no fire behind 


Eveready Flashlights prevent losses of prop- 
erty and life by fires from matches, candles, 
and oil lanterns. Eveready Flashlights are 
flameless, and cannot set fire to anything. 
They’re the best protection you can have 
against loss by fire. 

An Eveready Flashlight lights the way to and 
from the barn, stable, woodshed, everywhere 
about the place; up and down stairs; in the 
cellar. A dozen times a day and night there 
is use for an Eveready Flashlight around the 
home and farm buildings. 

You’ve never seen anything like the wonderful 
Eveready Spotlight! Not a flicker in the wind; 
undimmed by the rain; shoots its 300-ft. 
electric beam into the blackest night. The 
most dependable portable light ever made. 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 


prove all makes of flashlights; they give 
a brighter light and last longer. 


For sale everywhere by hardware, electrical, sporting 
and auto accessory shops; garages; general 
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FERGUSON'S 


Stock Watering Tanks 
Storage Tanks 
Dipping Tanks 
Wagon Tanks 
Oil and Gasoline Tanks 
Feed Troughs 
Feed Cookers 
Hog Sheds Self Feeders 
Tank Heaters 
Chain Pumps 
Grain Bins 
Road Culverts, Etc. 


“When it’sa FERGUSON, you 


know it will give satisfaction’’ 


FERGUSON MANUFACTURING CO., “zi: DUBUQUE, IOWA | 











Ever since 1884, FERGUSON'S products 
have given satisfactory service to thousands 
of farmers in this territory. Every article 
shipped from our factory is made right and 
thoroughly inspected. That means longer 
wear and money saved. 

Write us today and tell us your needs. We 
will send full information and quote our 
special low price without obligation to you. 
Mention dealer’s name. WRITE TODAY 
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THE FAILURE OF THE GOLD STANDARD 


Gold Standard Aids the Speculator and Increases the Hazards of Industry 


UMAN ingenuity, has done wonder- 
ful things in the breeding of more 


By Henry A. Wallace 


countries. While the gold standard 
has proved to have sonie points of su- 





useful plants and animals, in discover- 
ing improved methods of spinning and 
weaving, and in the invention of means 
of rapid transit and communication. 
In one field, however, new methods are 
introduced with extreme caution and 
anything revolutionary in the way of 
an invention is taboo. I am referring 
to banking. 

The fundamental purpose of banking 
should be to manufacture and conserve 
credit in such a way as to foster most 
effectively a productive, happy soci- 
ety. Bankers are the oiling and to 
some extent the ignition system of civ- 
ilized society. If we liken modern so- 
ciety to a Packard car, we may say that 
unfortunately it is equipped with an 
oiling and ignition system suitable to a 
Ford of 1901. We have a wonderfully 
flexible car of great potentialities if it 





for man? 
among civilized countries. 


farmer and unorganized labor. 


“Was man made for the gold standard or the gold standard 
We have had fifty years now of the gold standard 
While the gold standard has proved 
to have some points of superiority over bi-metalism, it is never- 
theless full of glaring weaknesses. 
doomed during the next twenty years to see continually falling 
prices with only now and then a brief intermission ofa year or two. ing 

This means continual industrial warfare, for in times of falling 
prices organized labor clings blindly to its high wages. 
continually disgruntled farmers, for in a time of falling prices 
organized labor profiteers unmercifully at the expense of the 
These internal discords cut down 
production and a long period of stagnation ensues, such as we 
enjoyed in the ’80’s and '90’s.”’ 

What is the answer? Does the Fisher stabilized dollar show 
the way out? Mr. Wallace thinks it does, and in this article he 
gives the reasons for his belief. 


Under it we are apparently 


It means 


periority over bi-metallism, it is never- 
theless full of glaring weaknesses, 
Under it we are apparently doomed, 
during the next twenty years, to see 
continually falling prices with only 
now and then a brief intermission of 
a year or two. This means continual 
industrial. warfare, for in times of fall- 
prices organized labor clings 
blindly to its high wages. It means 
continually disgruntled farmers, for in 
a time of falling prices organized labor 
profiteers unmercifully at the expense 
of the farmer and unorganized labor. 
These internal discords cut down pro 
duction and a long period of stagna- 
tion ensues, such as we experienced in 
the 80’s and 90’s. Bond-holders and 
other people living off a fixed income 
may think they are profiting by the 
falling prices, but even they may well 








were not for the antiquated oiling and 
ignition system. 

For the purposes of this paper, my quarrel is with 
the large eastern banker, and not with the small 
town and country banker, whose chief shortcoming 
is in being influenced unduly by the views of the big 
bankers. My greatest criticism of the big bankers 
is that they cling blindly to the gold standard and 
resent any inquiry into a more up-to-date basis for 
our currency as heretical. 


Demand for Gold Results in Price Declines 


For thousands of years gold and silver have served 
as a basis of currency. England in 1816, at the close 
of the Napoleonic wars, adopted gold as the sole 
basis, and in so doing led the way to the gold stan- 
dard as distinguished from bi-metallism. Germany 
joined England in 1871. The United States had in 
effect been on a gold basis since 1834, but final leg- 
isiation was not passed until 1873. France clung to 
bi-metallism longer than any other great nation, but 
finally gave it up as impossible in 1878. Unques- 
tionably the gold standard was a step in advance 
of bi-metallism, altho in 


the 90’s by the discovery of tremendous gold depos- 
its in the South African Rand, smaller deposits in 
the Klondike, and especially by the application in 
a large way of the cyanide process to gold produc- 
tion. The average annual gold production increased 
from around 160 tons in the 80’s to 670 tons in the 
five-year period before the war. Largely as a result 
of this flood of gold, which greatly broadened the 
metaliic base of our currency, the price level in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent between 1896 and 
1913. The farmers, whe had been the chief sufferers 
during the preceding generation, were now the chief 
beneficiaries. The debtors who had formerly found 
it so hard to meet their interest, now began to pros- 
per at the expense of those who loaned money. The 
laboring men and salaried classes began to mutter 
about the high cost of living. 

And now we come to a time when the evils arising 
out of war are complicated by the irrelevancies of 
the gold standard. The bankers interpret the gold 
standard to mean a return to pre-war price levels. 


think twice, for in a time of this 
sort there may eventually develop a 
class revolution which will make their bonds worth- 
less. 

Of course, I recognize that our troubles are due to 
many other things than the gold standard. I do as- 
sert, however, that the gold standard fails so miser- 
ably in measuring values accurately that it causes 
a considerable part of our class warfare. A practical 
substitute for the gold standard is the Fisher sta 
bilized dollar. 


Making the Dollar an Accurate Measure 


The Fisher scheme is to make the dollar as accur- 
ute a measure of value as the yard is of length or 
the ton is of weight. It would give us a dollar of 
uniform purchasing power from one year to the 
next. Under the gold standard the dollar measures 
gold accuratel’’, and nothing else. A dollar is always 
23.22 grains of fine gold, but in the purchasing power 
of the ordinary necessities of life, a dollar may be 
worth only 40 cents today as compared with a full 
100 cents twenty years ago. The Fisher dollar would 

always remain constant in 





the 70’s, when it was 
adopted, it had _ rather 
grave consequences. The 
strong demand for gold in 
the 70’s, to serve as a me- 
tallic base for currency in 
France, Germany, the 


purchasing power by the 
simple device of shifting 








United States and other 
nations, resulted in world- 
wide price declines and as 
a consequence very seri- 
ous injustice was done to 
borrowers the world over. 
The farmer of the Missis- 
sippi valley was especial- 











GOLD DUST the gold content of the 

25.22 GRAINS dollar. If prices were 

- os 4 . continually tending up- 
= ward, the dollar would 
be weighted heavier and 

heavier until after a time 

it might contain 30 in- 

stead of 23.22 grains of 

OR THIS gold. Of course’ there 





ly damaged, the result be- 
ing the Greenback, Popu- 
list and Free-Silver agita- 
lions. 

That the searcity of a 
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would be no gold coins in 
circulation, but the paper 
money in use would be re- 
deemable in varying quan- 
tities of gold, possibly at 
C\HAM the rate of 23 grains to 
the dollar today and 15 
grains ten years’ from 
now. “Ah!” exclaim the 

















Metallie base for the cur- 'RON the bankers, “this is a de 
rency was the cause of vice to enable borrowers 
falling prices during the 8 to avoid paying their full 
Jate 70’s, 80’s and early obligations; it is a meth- 
90's in gold standard coun- od of cheating those who 
tr ime : ae ca 
fact hth seal ae Today a dollar is always worth 23.22 grains of fine gold, but in purchasing power it may at times buy only one- ve sapery te ae brid " 
half as much as at other times. The Fisher dollar will be more constant in purchasing power than the gold dollar, —— gives 


for England, France, Ger- 
Many and the United 
tes fell during this period by about 20 per cent, 
Whereas, in the case of silver standard countries, 
such as India, China and Japan, prices rose during 
the same period by about 10 per cent. The silver 
Which the west discarded as a part of its metallic 
base for eurrency found its way to the east and 
heiped to advance prices there at the very time that 
rices in the west were falling. 
So far as the gold standard countries were con- 
cerned, the situation was completely reversed in 


and will avoid many of the conflicts between capital, labor and farmers. 


The Federal Reserve Board, in the fall of 1919 and 
early in 1920, raised rediscount rates from 4.5 per 
cent to 7 per cent with the deliberate object of break- 
ing prices and protecting the gold reserves of the 
system. The literal adherence of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the gold theory of banking caused the most 
rapid price decline in history. ‘The question natur- 
ally arises, Was man made for the gold standard or 
was the gold standard made for man? We have had 
fifty years now of gold standard among civilized 


a hang about gold values? 

What we want is a dollar 
which will remain constant in purchasing power, no 
matter whether it is redeemable in 1 grain or 100 
grains of gold. 

The Goldsborough bill for stabilizing the dollar, 
which is at present before congress, provides for 
establishing the Fisher dollar starting with January 
7, 1924. On that date, a dollar shall be taken as 
equivalent to 23.22 grains of fine gold, but theré 
after the quantity of gold in which a dollar is re 
deemable shall vary with (Concluded on page 13) 
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Self-Sufficiency Versus World Trade 
*HE United States is standing at the fork 
of the roads. The one road leads toward 

a self-sufficient nation and the other toward a 
vast world trade. We have taken a few steps 
along the road leading toward a self-contained 
nation by putting into effect the highest tariff 
which we have ever had, Certain importers, 
exporters and other engaged in 
the world trade, do not like this. They want 
the United States continue to export 


easterners 


to sce 
vast quantities abroad and bring in large quan- 
tities of manufactured products from Europe 
and raw food materials from South America. 
The shipping interests naturally favor the idea 
of world trade. 

Which road do the farmers want the United 
States to take? If Europe really had an ef- 
fective purchasing power for our wheat, pork 
and cotton, we can easily see how the farmers 
would favor the idea of world trade. Europe, 
unfortunately, has no such purchasing power, 
and will not have an effective purchasing pow- 
er until the population of the United States has 
grown until we shall be consuming all that we 
produce at home. Europe is so down and out 
that it will be impossible for her to pay cost 
of production for any large quantity of our 
farm products unless we are willing to accept 
in return the ownership of foreign estates, for- 
eign factories, and foreign bonds. 

A Dr. Estcourt, writing for The Annalist, 
an eastern business man’s paper, examines the 
two paths now open to the United States, and 
states: 

“These considerations make it likely that we 
shal! automatically drift into a position of 
maintaining ourselves as a self-contained coun- 
try. It is, therefore, worth while to consider 
the conditions under which such a_ position 
could best be supported for the general ad- 
vantage. The aim should be to minimize flue- 
tuations in prices, to modify the inevitable 
trade cycles. . . .” 

He then goes on to speak of the desirability 
of adjusting supply to demand more accurate- 
ly, of fixing prices more continuously on a 
cost of production basis, of a co-operative na- 
tional life, and of voluntary combinations be- 
tween producers, distributers and consumers 
He seems to like the idea of 
which makes these 
things possible, rather than a nation engaged 
extensively in world trade. If we are going to 
buy and sell extensively, there must necessarily 
be a leveling up of the standard of living in 
other countries and a leveling down of the stan- 
dard-of living in this country. When the peo- 


on a large scale. 


a_ self-contained nation 


ple of the great middle-west become fairly fa- 
miliar with the point at issue, we believe that 
they will be strong for the idea of a self-con- 
tained nation. This is one of the biggest is- 
sues before the American people during the 
next twenty years, and we want to hear from 
our readers concerning it. 





Renewed Activity in Land 
(CERTAIN real estate men and bankers are 
trying to give the impression that land is 
now starting to move again at high prices. 
They want to see the somewhat higher corn 
prices which we are now beginning to enjoy, 
serve as a basis for a small land boom in 1923. 

If land in 1923 and 1924 begins to move a 
little more rapidly at high prices, we advise 
those of our readers who took on too much 
high priced land during the boom of 1919, to 
get out from under. They may not have an- 
other opportunity as good during the ngxt ten 
or fifteen years. 

So far as farming generally: is concerned, we 
detest a land boom. It is far better from the 
standpoint of the great bulk of farmers if land 
rather than far 
This busi- 


values are somew hat below 
above the true productive value. 
ness of valuing land which will produce $4 an 
acre net at $200 an acre is thoroly vicious. It 
is crushing agriculture with a tremendous bur- 
den of taxation and interest payments on heavy 
mortgages. 

We hope to see farm prices rise enough in 
1923 and 1924 to justify $200 land in Iowa, 
but if such happy prices do eventuate, we trust 
that the vast majority of farmers will continue 
to look on their land as worth around $120 an 
acre instead of $400 as some of the real estate 
men will want them to believe. It is the duty of 
all true friends of agriculture to fight another 
land boom as they would a plague. True it is 
that such a boom might save a few of the vic- 
tims of the 1919 boom, but the net result would 
only be replacing some of these old victims with 
new ones. Let’s put any profits we may make 
in farming into a higher standard of living 
rather than attempting to capitalize them at 
the rate of two or three per cent in exceedingly 
high land values. 





Satisfied 
COMMISSION men, grain dealers, bankers, 


and other city people who come in vital 
contact with farmers, seem for the most part 
to be perfectly satisfied with the situation as it 
exists today. They admit that the price of 
farm products is not what it should be, but 
their only advice is to work hard and be sat- 
isfied, and eventually every one will be happy 
again. 

With the situation as it is today, the farmer 
doesn’t like satisfied people. He feels that 
they are lacking in intelligence or in sympathy, 
or in both. The farmer wants his products to 
buy as much in the way of railroad freights 
and other things produced by union labor as 
they would before the war. He will not be sat- 
isfied until they do, and those city people who 
pretend that everything else is well when the 
farmer knows that a bad situation is now 
starting on its third season, are preparing the 
way for a terrific political explosion. 

We don*t believe that discontent is going to 
do the farmer much good, altho eventually the 
political pressure of his discontent may work 
certain reforms. Personally we think the out- 
look would be much better if the farmer could 
control his feeling of discontent somewhat, and 
if at the same time the commission men, grain 
dealers, bankers et al could become infected 
with the idea that all is not well with their 
business as it touches the farmer. If city busi- 
ness men do not become profoundly dissatisfied 


with the situation as it now exists and attempt 
to remedy it in ways which will give the farmer 
a squarer deal, there will come a time when 
farmers will attempt to compel such changes 
by law. The legislation of the agricultural 
bloc will seem reactionary in comparison with 
what is coming. 





American Tourists and Farm 
Prosperity 


T IS estimated that for the year 1922, Amer- 
ican tourists will have spent over half a bil- 
lion dollars in Europe. European hotels and 
amusement places are flooded as never before 
with Americans. Many of them seem to be 
spending their money with great recklessness. 
Many sober-minded people, and especially 
farmers, don’t like the idea of Americans 
spending money so lavishly abroad in times 
like these. That is a natural human reaction, 
yet, as a matter of fact, each additional dollar 
which American tourists spend abroad acts to 
make higher prices for farm products in the 
United States. The half billion dollars which 
Americans are spending in Europe this year is 
just that much added to the purchasing power 
of the Europeans who are so vitally in need 
of our wheat, pork and cotton. If American 
tourists next year spend a billion dollars 
abroad, Europe will be in still better position 
to pay us cost of production for our farm prod- 
ucts. Of course, fundamentally, there is more 
to this matter than this, but as an immediate 
proposition our contention is absolutely sound, 
that the more American tourists spend in Eu- 
rope the better it is for the American farmer. 


Argentine Versus American Corn 


ARLY in October, Argentine corn was sell- 
ing in England at around $1.15 a bushel, 
as compared with $1 a bushel for American 
corn. During the greater part of the past year 
or two there has been a spread of around 10 
to 20 cents a bushel in favor of Argentine corn. 
This seems rather strange in view of the fact 
that before the war, American corn customar- 
ily outsold the Argentine product by 2 or 3 
cents a bushel. We wonder if the present sit- 
uation can in any way be an indirect result of 
the huge debt England owes the United States. 
Will the continual necessity of England mak- 
ing payments on this debt to the United States 
cause American farm products to sell for less 
than their normal ratio with farm products 
from other countries on the British market? 
At any rate, it is a matter of fact that Ameri 
can corn is now selling at an unusual discount 
below Argentine corn, and American bacon is 
selling at much more than the usual discount 
below Danish bacon, 





Agricultural Year Book 
"THE 1921 Year Book of the Department of 


Agriculture is out four or five months 
later than usual this year, but it is a Year 
Book well worth waiting for. About one hun- 
dred pages each are devoted to wheat, to corn, 
to beef cattle, and to cotton. Illustrations are 
profuse and there is the most up-to-date infor- 
mation as to cost of production, methods of 
marketing, how the product is used, etc. In 
the back of the Year Book is the regular statis- 
tical information on yields and prices of vari 
ous crops and animals, and in addition, some 
splendid cost of production material on a great 
variety of farm products. The Year Book 's 
a publication which would easily sell for $5 
if put out by a private concern. Most farmers 
can secure it free of charge by applying te 
their senator or representative. We trust tha! 


every ‘reader of Wallaces’ Farmer will app!) 


for the 1921 Year Book. 
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Bad Aspect of Californian Co- 
operation 


NE of our California friends dropped into 

the office recently to tell us about the mar- 
vels of co-operation in California. He dwelt 
particularly on the fact that before the prune 
growers erganized an acre of prune orchard 
was worth only about a hundred dollars, where- 
as, after they had organized until they were 
able to dominate the distribution of prunes, the 
price of prunes rose to a point where an acre 
of prune orchard was worth two thousand 
dollars. 

This is a bad state of affairs. It may be 
that the risks and expenses of prune growing 
are such that the growers should. expect a 
price for prunes which would cover all expenses 
and in addition would give 6 per cent on $600, 
or whatever is invested in the land and trees. 
If prices are placed higher than this point, 
there will inevitably be a capitalization of the 
increased profits in the form of speculative 
values for prune orchards. For a time this 
may seem a fine thing to the men who own the 
orchards, but eventually it will be disastrous. 
The object of co-operation is not to give the 
men who are in on the ground floor a large 
amount of unearned increment in the form of 
higher real estate values. Monopolies like the 
United States Steel and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany do this kind of thing. 

Co-operative organizations should endeavor 
to sell their products at a price which will give 
a higher return on the labor expended by the 
farmer, but which will not result in land values 
advancing materially. Watered land values 
place an undue overhead expense on the cost of 
producing farm products. Watered land val- 
ues make it harder for the next generation of 
farmers to start in as owners. 
fear that any form of co-operation which re- 
sults in the trebling of land values within a few 
vears, is likely in the long run to be a bad 
thing. 





Why Not a Brood Sow Contest P 

WE HAVE’ scientific corn yield contests 

where the different strains of corn are 
grown side by side on the same soil, in an effort 
to discover the kinds of corn which have in 
them the heredity which makes for high yield- 
ing power. Nothing of the sort has ever been 
tried with hogs. 

We believe that our corn belt experiment 
stations could render a real service to hog farm- 
ers, by putting on every year a brood sow con- 
test. Those farmers who wanted to enter the 
contest would send to the experiment station 
during the last two weeks in February a well- 
grown gilt of their best producing strain, due 
to farrow the first week in March. The ex- 
periment station would then take these gilts 
and give them-all exactly the same kind of care. 
The suckling sows would all be fed the same 
rations and the weaned pigs would be turned 
or the same pastures and be allowed to eat 


from the same self-feeders. In awarding the 
prizes, four things would be taken into consid- 
eration: First and foremost, which sow pro- 


duced the highest number of pounds of pork 
within 200 days after farrowing. Second, 
which litter produced 100 pounds of gain at 
the least feed expense. Third, which litter had 
the highest average daily gains per pig. Fourth, 
=~ h litter sold for the most per 100 pounds. 


} . . 
“th, which sow made the greatest gain over 


r Weight in late February during these 200 
d following farrowing. 
here is much that would be accidental in a 
| od sow contest of this kind, but over a 
Period of years we believe it would mean a lot. 
Bi st of all, it would point out to farmers the 
things which really make larger hog profits. 
n the hog shows, as is the case in corn shows, 
here has been a tendency to get away from 


i 


I 


t 


We very much’ 


some of the fundamental things which make for 
profit. We believe there are some Poland 
China men, for instance, who have bred up 
strains which will average 50 per cent more 
pounds of pork per sow than other strains. 
Pigs from the less productive strains may ac- 
tually win more prizes in the show rings. but 
for the production of market hogs there will be 
no comparison between the two strains. 

A brood sow contest could be put on without 
a great deal of expense, providing the contest- 
ants are willing to furnish the use of their gilts 


from the last of February until October. The 
experiment station conducting the contest 


would receive enough out of the pigs to pay for 
all expenses. In fact, it might be possible if 
the pigs were pure bred and were sold at public 
sale by the experiment station, to secure enough 
money to pay for all expenses, even tho one- 
fourth of the sale money were returned to the 
breeders furnishing the gilts. 

We believe that eventually a brood sow con- 
test might do even more than the corn yield 
contest in making for efficient production on 
Towa farms. We want fewer acres of corn in 
Iowa and fewer brood sows, but we want each 
acre and each sow to be producing the maxi- 
mum. Controlled production from efficient 
units makes for prosperity. 





The New Frontier 


HE old frontier is gone. The job of sub- 

duing the continent is in the main done. 
The prairies are corn land and wheat land. The 
streams are harnessed up to dynamos. The 
depths of the earth are being ransacked to fur- 
nish metals and fuel for industry. 

With the passing of the old frontier, Amer- 
ica has lost the glamor that has hung over it 
ever since Christopher Columbus sighted the 
blue shadow of San Salvador rising out of the 
waves. Thruout her history, the frontier has 
been the place where every man had a chance, 
where the laborer or the farmer, discontented 
with old conditions, could go to work out his 
own destiny with his hands, his wits and his 
courage. 

The promise of the frontier kept us all thru 
the last century an optimistic people. We have 
believed that we were under the care of a kindly 
Providence. The riches of the earth were ours 
for the taking. Wealth, or at least comfort, 
was in the grasp of any man who was willing 
to work and wait. 

In this period we found that we got along 
best by letting the individual go his own gait. 
The railroads hogged much land, but they fur- 
nished transportation. The founders of boom 
towns took big profits from the settlers, but 
they hastened the establishment of cities. Men 
got mineral rights and water-power sites for a 
song, but they provided power for the indus- 
tries and furnished jobs to the new-comers. 
We were ina hurry. There was enough for all. 

Of late years we have been awakening slowly 
to the realization that the frontier has gone. 
There are no more free gifts of new lands for 
us. We are still wasteful, but our diminished 
resources do not justify our prodigality. We 
still honor our exploiters, but while in the early 
days we could move out beyond the frontier 
and escape them, now we are in their power for 
life. Slowly and with an immense reluctance 
we are realizing that the individualistic and 
anti-social methods that marked frontier life 
are not suited to a more stable society, and are 
failing to create here in the United States the 
type of civilization we would like to have. 

In this new and restricted environment, pio- 


neer virtues seem often to turn to vices that 
weaken the community. The savage individual- 
ism that once found an outlet in the conquer- 
ing of wild land and wild beasts now finds its 
opportunity in a business warfare no less cruel. 


Our social unrest, our strikes, our cut-throat 
competition between business houses, may in 
part be due to the fact that the vitality of the 
race, denied expression in the conquering of a 
physical frontier, is warring blindly against 
itself. 

The old frontier made the America of yes- 
terday. If the nation of today is to equal it in 
power, there must be a new frontier discovered 
that will challenge our courage and our intelli- 
gence as the old one challenged our fathers. 
William James used to talk about the necessity 
of inventing a moral equivalent for war. The 
world needed, he said, the virtues that were 
stimulated by battle; but it was his belief that 
some less horrible training school could be de- 
vised for their development. 

In the same way, in a recent issue of The 
New Republic, the editor suggests that we need 
a new conception of America as the promised 
land, in order that we may have the faith and 
courage to carry on thru the present dark 
He says that we should look on Amer- 
ica as the promised land, “whose promise shall 
be artfully and intentionally rather than me- 
chanically fulfilled.” What we need to do is 
to turn the energies that created the frontier 
into channels that will be useful to the society 
of today. We need the confidence that it is 
possible to make a modern life worth living for 
every one and the determination to work out 
the social changes that will make this condi- 


times. 


tion possible. 

The old frontier appealed to the imagina- 
tion. We saw it as a dusty woodland filled 
with strange beasts and men; as blue hills be- 
yond which lay seme far country incredibly 
beautiful and’ incredibly wild. Can the new 
frontier do as much? Can we make ourselves 
see the world of today as a jungle of preju- 
dices, of crippling customs, of man-eating ex- 
plciters, of obtuse laws, of unintelligent hab- 
its, and go to work to bring order into this 
jungle in the same spirit that our fathers 
tackled the job of subduing the wilderness? 
This is the test that will determine whether life 
in America is to seem a splendid adventure or 
a bickering journey toward futility. 





For Angels—Or Ducks? 


(CROSSING the Latin temperament on boost- 

er enthusiasm produces some wonderful 
results. Witness the following extracts from 
a circular letter from the secretary of a cham- 
ber of commerce in southern Mexico: 

“Here, where Nature supplies your wants by 
spontaneous growth, little attention is given to 
money making, for you cannot keep from mak- 
ing money. With our fertile soil Nature ma- 
tures the products; all required of man is to 
market the luscious fruits, which takes little 
time, leaving months for pleasure and mental 
improvement. The sources of enjoyment are 
limitless. Tho in the tropics, during the en- 
tire year you can gaze on snow-capped moun- 
tains and behold scenes that angels must ad- 
Boat riding on the beautiful rivers in 
the tropical moonlight would cause hearts of 
throb with impulses. .. . 
Scarred old ruins are hidden by lovely vines 
decked with flowers, and the plodding peon 
carries in his dusky hand roses and orchids fit 
for a May queen’s crown.” 


mire, 


stone to loving 


There is a great deal more in a similar vein. 
Unfortunately, we are permitted to know that 
the rainfall is one hundred and sixty inches per 
We have thirty-five in Iowa. Prob- 


ably the time for “mental development” of 


annum, 


which the gentleman speaks so feelingly, comes 
in a long period when it is too wet to get out- 
doors and all that the planter can do is to sit 
by the window and count the raindrops and 
wonder whether it will stop raining in two 
months or three. 
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GIVE THE FALL PIG A GOOD START 


Fall Pigs Should Reach a Weight of Fifty Pounds by Cold Weather 


HE future of the fall pig is usually settled in the 

few weeks immediately preceding cold weather. 
The treatment which the pig receives and the man- 
ner in which he responds during the months of Oc- 
tober and November usually determine whether he 
will develop into a growthy, quick-maturing, profit- 
able hog, or an unthrifty animal that will show a 
loss when marketed in the spring. 

The surest way of insuring a profitable fall pig 
is to so handle him that he will weigh from 40 to 50 
pounds by the time cold weather comes on. If a pig 
can be brought to this weight, he has a much better 
chance of making profitable gains thru the winter 
than a pig which has grown more slowly. 

Fall Pastures Must Be Fully Utilized 

Successful growers of fall pigs invariably utilize 
fall pastures to the fullest advantage. Special pas- 
tures of alfalfa, rape or rye, and even common blue 
grass, can be used late into the fall with favorable 
weather, and they do much to induce the quick 
growth that is essential for giving the pig a good 
start for winter. The use of skim-milk is also desir- 
able when it is available. Some hog men have a 
number of their cows freshen in the fall to provide 
skim-milk for the fall pig crop. 

Grain feeding must, of course, be started as early 
as possible in the life of the fall pig. 
The best way of teaching the pigs to 
eat is by providing a creep in which are 
placed shelled corn and ground oats. 
The self-feeder is more essential in 
handling fall pigs than spring pigs, be- 
cause it produces the quick gains which 
are usually more important in the case 
of fall pigs than spring pigs. Certain 
feed and market conditions may favor 
finishing spring pigs as soon as pos- 
sible, while other conditions may make 
it advisable to grow them gradually for 
a later market. In handling fall pigs, 
rapid gains and early marketing prac- 
tically always are to be sought. 

The policy relative to fall pigs, indi- 
cated by the present corn and hog situ- 
ation, appears to be that of growing the 
pigs as rapidly as possible and finishing 
them for a late March or early April 
market. While no accurate figures are 
available, it is certain that many more 
fall pigs have been farrowed this fall 
than last. This forecasts a supply of 
fall pigs on the market next May and 


June that will exceed normal. The producer of pork 
who can get his pigs ready fcr the packers before 
May 1 is practically certain of a price advantage, 
and next season, according to present indications, 
that advantage will be greater than usual. 

Corn is still plentiful and cheap, and the feed sit- 
uation in general encourages the rapid finishing of 
fall pigs. Tankage is still rather high, but on many 
farms it can be partially substituted for by soy 
beans. If a good mineral mixture is fed along with 
the ration of corn and soy beans, pigs should gain 
about as well as on the customary ration of corn 
and tankage. Feeders who use corn and tankage can 
cheapen their ration by hand-feeding tankage, a third 
of a pound per head per day, rather than allowing 
the pigs all they want. Whatever the ration used, 
full-feeding the pigs from the start appears to be 
warranted from present conditions. This fall, the 
feeder of fall pigs can make good use of the self- 
feeder 

It is imperative that fall pigs be provided with 
clean, dry and warm quarters after winter sets in. 
Many fall pigs annually become stunted and un- 
thrifty because they are put in cold, damp quarters. 
Bedding in the pens should be changed frequently 
and the pens thoroly cleaned out and sunlight ad- 
mitted as a sanitary measure. Similar care should 


be taken with the troughs and the other feeding 
utensils. e 

When space is available, divide up the pigs into 
groups of 25 or 30. This lessens the disease hazard 
and gives every pig a better chance. particularly if 
the pigs are not all the same age and size. 

Particular attention to the health of fall pigs is 
necessary. They are weaned about the time of year 
when the cholera risk is greatest. Other diseases 
and worms must be guarded against. The safest in- 
surance against these dangers lies in providing clean 
quarters, free from dust and dampness. 

A point which is frequently neglected is the water 
supply for fall pigs in the winter. The pigs will put 
on greater gains if they have a regular supply 
of pure, fresh water. In the winter it is well werth 
while to take the chill off the water before giving 
it to the pigs. 


A Good Mineral Mixture Is Impertant 


A good mineral mixture is more important for fall 
pigs than for spring pigs, since spring pigs have an 
opportunity to secure much of their mineral require- 
ments from pasture. In the case of fall pigs, how- 
ever, it is necessary to supply the minerals in con- 
centrated form. A combination of equal parts of 
ground limestone and salt will give satisfactory 

results. Some feeders prefer to let 
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Pasture Helps to Give the Fal! Pigs a Flying Start. 


wood ashes form a third of the mixture. 
The addition of some acid phosphate 
to the ration is also worth while, when 
it is at hand. 

Up to the time they weigh 50 pounds, 
fall pigs are produced practically as 
cheaply as spring pigs. From that time 
on, the fall pig can become a very ex- 
pensive proposition if not properly han- 
dled. The first thing the producer of 
fall pigs should do is to get the pigs to 
a weight of 45 or 50 pounds by Decem- 
ber. Then he should make sure that 
the pigs have warm, dry quarters and 
plenty of feed, and that they are pro- 
tected from disease and parasites. If 
these precautions are taken, early-fin- 
ished fall pigs can be made highly prof- 
itable, because they sell at a, time of 
year when hog receipts are low. Farm- 
ers who have September pigs this year 
should put them on self-feeders of corn, 
supplemented with an allowance of 
tankage, and figure on marketing them 
in March or April. 


WHO GETS THE BREAD BUYER'S DIME? 


Spread Between Wheat and Bread 50 Per Cent Greater Than Pre-War 


READ prices do not seem to be as badly out of 
line with wheat prices as retail pork products 
are out of line with hog prices. Our readers may 
remember that in our issue of September 8 we pub- 
lisked a chart indicating that the spread between 
live hog prices and the retail price of hog products 
is now 86 per cent more than before the war. We 
did not say just who was to blame for this, but in- 
dicated that among others 


cost of labor in the mills and the bakeries went up, 
it was quite natural that the spread should increase 
from 4.2 cents to 6.3 cents. The spread doubtless 
would have been much more than this if it had not 
been for the control exercised by the Food Admin- 
istration. 

After the war closed, however, and all the con- 
trol measures were taken off, the millers and the 


bakers seem to have had a period of unusually large 
profits during the years 1920 and 1921, and the 
spread for a time was more than twice the normal 
spread before the war. Today, however, the spread 
has been reduced till it is only 6.5 cents, or roughly, 
about 50 per cent greater than the pre-war spread. 
This contrasts with a spread in the case of hogs and 
pork products of 86 per cent above the pre-war 

spread. Evidently the 
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economic basis than are 
the packers, the packing 
house empoyes, butchers 
and butchers’ employes. 
Of course, the situation 
so far as wheat and bread 
are concerned, is by no 
means ideal as yet. If the 
labor and profits in the 
mills and bakeries were 
back as close to pre-war 
as wheat is to pre-war, 
the people in the cities 
should be getting their 
i , bread about 2 cents 4 
is pound cheaper than they 
\7 a Ca now are. Or, putting it 
another way, if the farm- 
er was getting for his 
wheat as much above pre 
war as are the bakers and 
+—{ millers for their services, 
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MOVING THE WORLD’S RICHEST TOWN 


The Town of Hibbing, Minnesota, Goes on a Three-Mile Journey 


MONG the engi- 
4 4 neering features 


By A. W. Turner 


The Oliver Iron 
Mining Company 








of the present day 
is the moving of 
Hibbing, Minneso- 
ta, the richest vil- 
jage in the world. 
This little city, the 
coming metropolis 
of the Mesabi iron 
rang, was seeming- 
ly picked up and 
moved three miles 
distant. And, in the 
moving, Dame Mag- 
ic converted the old 
frame buildings in- 
to modern business 
structures. 

Hibbing was built over one of the richest 
iron deposits in the world, hence it was 
found advisable to move it three miles to 
the south of where it was located, on land 
that was not underlaid with ore. Today, 
barren land marks a once prosperous busi- 
ness section, while three miles away the 
same business men are serving the same 
customers they did three years ago. 


Hibbing Has 15,000 Population 


In order to estimate the magnitude of 
the project, Hibbing has a population of 
over 15,000 people, with all its streets and 
alleys paved, six large electroliers to the 
block, with light, water and sewer all un- 
derground. The estimated cost of the un- 
dertaking is $16,000,000, including new 
municipal school and civic buildings, be- 
sides new commercial structures, pavements and 
sanitary necessities. 

One must have an idea of the Mesabi iron range 
to fully realize the necessity and importance of such 
a move. First, about 60 per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply of iron comes from this section of the state of 
Minnesota. The ore is close to the surface, at Hib- 
bing but fifteen feet of dirt hiding the ore. From 
this, it is readily seen that the more practical 
method of mining would be to strip off the soil and 
then scoop the ore directly into railroad cars for 
transportation. Such is the case, and realizing that 
liibbing was over one of the range’s richest pockets 
of ore, 400 feet in depth, it was necessary to remove 
ihe city so the earth or “over burden” could be 
stripped off. 

Large areas, surrounding Hibbing on three sides, 
had been mined, so that the city business section, 
comprising forty acres of land, appeared as the peak 
of a mountain in the center of the great open pit 
mines, which were several hundred feet deep. The 
statement was made by a representative of the min- 
ing company that at one time he saw twenty-eight 
steam shovels loading ore and sixty-eight locomo- 
tives transporting cars in the mines immediately 
Surrounding Hibbing. 

So much for the reason for moving Hibbing; now 






A View of Hibbing’s Main Street Three Years Ago. 
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led out in the build- 
ing program by the 
erection of the An- 
droy Hotel, a struc- 
ture costing a mil- 
lion dollars, and 
then a modern hos- 
pital. The city fol- 
lowed with a mu- 
nicipal power plant 
and the _ world’s 
leading high school, 
costing three mil- 
lion dollars. 
Practically all of 








How the Same Ground Looks Today. the business men 


put up larger and 








for the means by which it was so successfully ac- 
complished. The Oliver Iron Mining Company, the 
mining division of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, upon realizing the necessity of clearing the 
surface of buildings, bought forty acres of land 
three miles south of Hibbing, known as Alice, Min- 


nesota. This forty-acre tract was platted for an 
ideal business section of a town. 


No Speculation in Contracts Permitted 


Next, each property owner on the doomed section 
was approached and his selling price obtained. All 
knew that sooner or later they would have to move 
hence, and the majority of the merchants sold their 
buildings and real estate at a fair figure. They im- 
mediately purchased space on the new site in Alice. 
The Oliver Iron Mining Company protected the citi- 
zens in their moving so no speculators entered into 
any of the contracts. As a person purchased new 
ground, he agreed to erect a fireproof building in 
twelve months. Where he was financially handi- 
capped, the mining company came to his assistance, 
so Alice was the scene of heretofore unknown build- 
ing activity. To facilitate matters, the two towns 
were connected with pavement and the streets of 
the proposed town were paved after sewer and 
water were laid, 


completely modern buildings, so that today 
New Hibbing has a business street lined 
on both sides with every building fireproof 
and completely up-to-date, believed to be 
the only such section in the world. 


Trucks Move Frame Buildings 


As masonry buildings were abandoned, 
they were wrecked and the materials were 
dumped in deserted mines. Frame build- 
ings that were still usable were mounted 
on trucks and moved to the new location 
by tractor power. The average time re- 
quired in traversing the three miles with 
the frame buildings was from one to three 
hours, and out of 200 buildings moved this 
way, all but one is now serving in the 
new city. 

Railroad tracks, depots, warehouses, 
street car tracks, and all, have moved to the new 
town. Onerailroad employe made the statement 
that their trains never go into old Hibbing any 
more. 

How long did it take? This will be another sur- 
prise. It was evident in 1917 that the city would 
move, but no work was done until 1918. It was 1919 
when the mining company built their first build- 
ings in New Hibbing, and in October, 1921, the 
formal opening of the new city was held. Much 
work is still going on, in fact six business houses 
were under construction in September of this year. 

One thing that is of peculiar interest to a per- 
son having known the old city as the writer of 
this article does is the fact that only paved streets 
and alleys divide the forty acres of the old site. 
Some few unsettled controversies between the city 
officials and the mining company prevent the old 
pavement from being removed, hence the tract re- 
mains stripped and unoccupied. 

Altho the moving of Hibbing was a gigantic task 
and cost millions of dollars—three million dollars 
of which was the estimated cost to the mining 
company, according to a city official, vet the Amer- 
ican people will have access to hundreds of millions 
of tons of rich iron ore to uphold their age as being 
the “Iron Age.” 


PRICE LEVEL FOR THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


Economist Declares That Price Level Higher Than Pre-War Is Inevitable 





BUSINESS is affected by price move- 
ments more than by any other sin- 
gle factor. The probable movement of 
commodity prices during the next ten 
years is, therefore, of especial im- 
portance at a time when the revival of 
business activity is clearly disclosed. 
The plausible inference that prices 
‘ust return to a pre-war normal has 





we are reprinting here. 


No drop in prices to the pre-war level is to be expected in the 
next ten years, says Professor Charles J. Bullock, chairman of the 
Harvard Committee on Economic Research, part of whose address 
Deflation according to Professor Bullock 
entails ‘‘many years of falling prices that involve long periods of 
depression and cause intense suffering.” 
price level seems to him both desirable and inevitable. 


Maintenance of a high 


and caused intense suffering. Favora- 
ble economic developments made it 
possible to endure the strain; but the 
history of those years is not pleasant 
reading, and all who remember the 
trade depression of the seventies and 
nineties can have no desire to see such 
times again. For most of the Euro 
pean belligerents restoration of cur- 








®quently been drawn from the fact 
t prices have reverted to their for- 
level after previous periods of currency infla- 
in the early and middle nineteenth century. 
Harvard committee cannot find that the ZOv- 
‘ing conditions exist today which brought about 
wer price levels in the past. 
‘he gold situation must first be considered. 
pon all the evidence we have concluded that mon- 
ary stocks of gold will continue to increase at the 
rate of approximately $150,000,000 per annum dur- 
ng the next eight years, and this means a larger 
nual increment than the world has ever had ex- 
“pt during the few years prior to 1915. Before 
the war commodity prices were increasing at a very 
Substantial rate, with an annual gold increment of 


her 


I 
t 
I 
tion 


The 





$232,000,000, and there was a general complaint of 
the increasing cost of living, which had led to the 
appointment of numerous parliamentary and legis- 
lative commissions to investigate the problem. In 
view of this fact, it would seem that an annual incre- 
ment of $150,000,000 should be ample to prevent a 
decline of gold prices during the present decade. 
Drastic deflation and restoration of the former gold 
standard were possible in England and the United 
States after 1815, and in the United States after 
1865, because conditions were not as critical as 
they are today in most,of the belligerent countries. 
Even so, the policy entailed many years of falling 
prices that involved long periods of deep depression 





rencies to the pre-war standard would 
probably end in bankruptcy. 

The problem of international indebtedness is here 
pertinent only in so far as it may affect the price 
situation. Cancellation of all such debts would ob 
viously help the debtor countries to carry thru pol- 
icies of drastic deflation, but would not necessarily 
mean that such policies would, or could, be adopted. 
Upon the other hand, if these debts are to be 
paid, it must inevitably happen that price of inter- 
national commodities will be higher in creditor than 
in debtor nations, since otherwise payment cannot 
be made. Deflation in the creditor nations must, 
therefore, mean severe pressure upon debtor coun- 
tries; while deflation leading to higher prices would 
obviously ease the strain of international payments. 
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The Sni-A-Bar Pas Bred Sire 
Show 


Seven thousand five hundred people 
attended the fifth annual pure-bred 
sire demonstration at the Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, Grain Valley, Mo., on October 
12 and 13. The demonstration was 
held. in conjunction with the third an- 
nual field show of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. 

Once more the demonstration pre- 
sented a convincing illustration of the 
improvement effected in a herd of cat- 
tle by pure-bred sires. The demonstra- 
tion is a thirty-year project started in 
1913 by W. R. Nelson, publisher of the 
Kansas City Star. The experiment 
was begun with 200 head of plain red 
cows purchased at the Kansas City 
Stock Yards. The cows were put on 
a 1,750-acre farm, mostly blue grass, 
with shed equipment such as would 
be found on the average corn belt 
farm. When the cows were bought 
they had calves at side or were in calt 
to bulls owned by the farmer owners 
who had sent the cows to the yards 

High-class pure-bred Shorthorn bulls 
were bred to these native cows at Sni- 
A-Bar Farms and the heifer offspring 
were also bred to pure-breds. There 
are now on the farm cows of the sec- 
ond cross and calves of the third cross, 
as well as new drafts of common red 
cows with which to continue the foun- 
dation stock. 

A comparison of the foundation 
cows, their farmer-bred calves, and the 
first, second and third cross calves 
sired by pure-bred bulls at Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, gives a graphic picture of im- 
provement. The first cross shows a 
broadening of the back, widening of 


the rump, thickening of the _ flesh, 
shortening of legs and neck and a 
general betterment of quality. Fur- 
ther crosses have intensified the im- 


characteristics. 
in uniformity of 
noted as the 


provement in these 
Marked advancement 
type and color is also 
crosses progress. 

The cow herd at Sni-A-Bar Farms is 
run on grass in the summer and 
roughed thru the winter on hay. No 
grain is fed the females. Calves run 
with their dams until weaned, when 
the heifers are grassed and the steers 
put on feed. All the sold 
fat and the heifers are retained in the 
herd. 

The demonstration has already con- 
vinced many people in Missouri and 
nearby states of the necessity for us 
ing good pure-bred sires if the best 
quality beef is to be produced with the 
largest profit. During the next twen- 
tytwo years that the demonstration 
has to run it will add still further 
weight to the arguments for pure-bred 
sires. 

During the second day of this year’s 
demonstration a sale was held of 
young pure-bred Shorthorn bulls. With 
but three exceptions the bulls were 
purchased by farmers who live within 
fifty miles of Sni-A-Bar Farms. 

In the Shorthorn field show the sen- 
ior and grand champion bull was found 
in Augusta’s Sunrise, owned by F. R. 
McDermand, Kansas City, Mo. Su- 
preme Magnet, owned by Bellows 
Bros., Maryville, Mo., was junior cham- 
pion. The senior champion female was 
Oakiawn’s Pride, owned by McDer- 
mand. Dreadnaught’s Bride, the un- 
beaten junior yearling heifer owned by 
Mathers Bros., Mason City, [ll., was 
junior and grand champion female. 
Exhibitors from Missouri, Illinois and 
Kansas competed. The animals were 
judged by John Nelson, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. The committee managing 
the show included President H. O. 
Weaver, General Executive F. W. Har- 
ding and Field Representative W. A. 
Cechel of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. 


steers are 





1OWA BUYS MANY COWS 
Reports from the state veterinarians of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin to the lowa 
State Dairy Association indicate that last 


year lowa dairy farmers spent over 
$1,000,000 in those two states for dairy 
cattle. From 80 to 90 per cent of the cat- 


® tle were erades. 


SAVING SURPLUS APPLES 


Low Grades Can Be Used in Home-Made Cider Vinegar 


 S ippeempecnncin cider vinegar affords 

an outlet for medium grade ap- 
ples which the apple-grower finds it 
difficult to market. A bumper crop of 
apples, many of which are of excellent 
quality, has largely confined the mid- 
dle western apple demand this year to 
only the best apples of the choicer va- 
rieties. Many orchard owners have a 
supply of apples of the less favored va- 
rieties which they are unable to sell at 
a figure approximating cost of produc- 
tion. Men in this position can afford 
to turn this surplus into cider vinegar, 
a product which requires some little 
time to manufacture and which, if nec- 
sary, may be kept some time before it 
is sold. 

Ripe apples of the later varieties are 
best suited to the production of vine- 
gar. Unripe apples of early windfalls 
should not be used as they do not con- 
tain enough sugar. To conform to the 
lowa law, cider vinegar must contain 
at least four per cent acetic acid. In 
order to produce this amount of acid, 
the apples must contain at least eight 
per cent sugar. 

The apples should be clean. Wash 
the dirty apples but not those which 
are clean and sound. All rotten fruit, 
dirt, sticks and other foreign matter 
should be removed before pressing the 
apples. It is important to keep the 
grinder and press as clean as possible. 
A bushel of apples should yield from 
two to four gallons of vinegar, depend- 
ing upon the degree of pressing. 

The extracted juice may be run into 
a tank or other large receptacle in or- 
der to allow the sediment to settle out. 
Keep the cider covered while settling. 
After a day or two it will be ready for® 
the fermenting barrels. 

The preparation of vinegar consists 
of two stages which are the alcoholic 
fermentation, or cider stage, and the 
acetic fermentation, or vinegar stage. 
After settling, the apple juice is placed 
in barrels which have been thoroly 
cleaned with boiling water. Do not 
use barrels which have contained 
paints, oils or denatured or wood al- 
cohol 

Place the clean barrels in the cellar 
and fill about three-fourths full of the 
cider. Do not add any other substance 


Leave the bungholes 
open and cover them with a double 
thickness of cheesecloth. The cider 
fermentation will soon commence if 
the surrounding temperature is not be- 
low 50 degrees. If the cider is cold 
when put in, the use of a starter may 
be necessary. This may be provided 
by introducing into the barrel a few 
gallons of actively fermenting cider or 
by heating a few gallons of the new 
juicé to a temperature of 85 to 90 de- 
grees and keeping it in a warm room 
for two or three days before replacing 
it in the barrel. As soon as the fer- 
mentation has started within the bar- 
rels no further attention is necessary 
except to see that the temperature of 
the cellar or room does not get below 
50 degrees. Six months is required for 
complete fermentation. 

When the alcoholic fermentation is 
complete, which may be told by the 
fact that gas bubbles are no longer 
given off, the cider should be care- 
fully drawn into clean barrels. Fill 
these about three-fourths full. Block 
the barrels up so that they remain per- 
fectly still. Keep the bungholes open, 
but covered, as before. Add to each 
barrel from one to two gallons of fresh 
vinegar and keep as near a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees as possible. Allow 
the barrels to remain until 4.5 to 5 per 
cent of acid is produced. This will 
take from twelve to eighteen months. 

If it is desired to market the vinegar 
in a shorter time the vinegar converter 
may be used. The converter may be 
made from a 50-gallon barrel. A two- 
inch hole is bored in one end of the 
barrel just above the center. A similar 
hole is bored in the other end about 
one inch below the stave containing 
the bunghole. Keep the holes covered 
with mosquito bar or fine screen. 

Next bore a hole thru a corn with a 
hot iron. In this hole fit the stem 
of a short glass or rubber funnel, run- 
ning the stem about one-half way thru. 
Also fit in the hole a length of glass 
tubing about one-half inch in diameter 
and long enough to reach within three 
inches of the bottom of the barrel. 
Bend the lower end of the tube at a 
right angle. 

When the 


at this time. 


converter is completed, 





October butter extras at Chicago 
averaged around 44 cents per pound, 
or 5 cents per pound higher than in 
September and nearly 10 cents per 
pound higher than in August. The 
settlement of the railroad strike and 
the full employment of labor at high 
wages seems to have had a beneficial 
effect on butter as well as on hogs and 
fat steers. 

With corn at 72 cents a bushel, oats 
at 41 cents a bushel, bran at $26 a ton, 
oil meal at $50 a ton, and cottonseed 
meal at $46 a ton at central markets; 
with hay at $12 a ton on the farm and 
labor at 22 cents an hour, the cost of 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- 
cago extra basis was 15.2 cents for the 
month of October, 1922. The actual 
price was around 44 cents for the month 


Butter Profits and Losses 


of October, 1922, or there was a profit 
of 8.8 cents a pound. 

Butter producers are again making 
an unusually good profit, altho not 
quite so much as they did a year ago, 
when feed prices were much lower than 
they are now. However, the situation 
is very good, and better than at any 
time previous to 1921. 

With feed and labor prices at present 
levels, Chicago milk in October of 1922 
cost about $1.98 a hundred to produce, 
delivered at country bottling plants. 
The actual price was around $2.05 per 
hundred. While the prices do not indi- 
cate it, the market milk situation has 
improved considerably, inasmuch as the 
farmers are not now compelled to ac- 
cept less than market price for such 
large amounts of surplus milk. 
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block it firmly in a place where the air 
circulation is good. Then pour in it 
three gallons of fresh vinegar. Then 
run in cider thru the funnel until the 
surface of the liquid is nearly level 
with the air hole. Allow the material 
to stand without disturbing the film 
which forms on the surface. The con- 
verter works best at 70 degrees and at 
this temperature the fermentation 
should be complete in two or three 
months. When the fermentation has 
produced 4.5 to 5 per cent acid, draw 
off all the vinegar but about three gal- 
lons thru a spigot near the bottom of 
the barrel. Then run in a new supply 
of cider. In withdrawing the vinegar 
and introducinig the cider, be very 
careful not to disturb the film on the 
surface of the liquid. 

Vinegar must contain at least 4 per 
cent acetic acid to conform to the law. 
Samples of vinegar will be tested for 
acidity free of charge if submitted to 
the State Food and Dairy Commission, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The commission 
also bulletin, No. 12, which 
treats in detail of the manufacture of 
farm-made cider vinegar. 


issues a 





Elect Dean at South Dakota 
State Collage 


Christian Larsen, a national author- 
ity on dairying and a recognized agri- 
cultural leader, has been appointed 
dean of agriculture of the South Da- 
kota State College of Agriculture at 
Brookings, S. D. Agricultural work of 
the instructional division, extension 
service and experiment station work 
will be supervised by the new dean. 
Creation of this office and the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Larsen to the position 
is considered a distinct forward step 
for the South Dakota college. 

Since December, 1920, Prof. Larsen 
has been director of dairy marketing 
for the [llinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. For fourteen years previous to 
that time he was professor of dairy 
husbandry at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, and from 1918 to 1920 he was di- 
rector of extension also. 





Open Stock Show With Music 


The American Royal Stock Show will 
be officially opened with music this 
year. On the evening of November 18, 
the opening day of the show, a rendi- 
tion of Handel's Messiah will be given 
in the new, permanent home of the 
show by the famous Messiah chorus 
from Bethany College, Lindeborg, Kan. 
The oratorio will be repeated on Sun- 
structed stage has been arranged and 
the huge arena of the new building will 
be fitted with seats for 5,000 persons. 
The Lindeborg Messiah chorus is one 
of the most celebrated musical organ- 
izations of the world and music-lovers 
from all over the middle west are ex- 
pected to attend these concerts. 





Experience With Corn Husking 
Machinery Wanted 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“There are several corn husking ma- 
chines in this locality, and severai of 
us have been disputing as to whether 
the machines get the highest perceut- 
age of corn from the field or whetier 
the average corn husker will get more 
of the corn. What has been the expe 
rience of your readers?” 

Much depends, of course, on just how 
badly the corn is down. One of our 
readers tells us that in his experience, 
the machine will husk ordinary corn 
cleaner than the average corn husker. 
{It seems that in recent years the corn 
husking machines have been improved 
considerably, and we would therefore 
‘ike to hear from those of our readers 
who have tried corn husking machines 
this year. Under what conditions are 
the machines better and under what 
conditions is it better to depend on 
corn huskers? 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


Steer feeders in October of 1922 en- 
joyed one of the greatest profits in his- 
tory. These steers were fattened on 
low-priced corn and sold for an excep- 
tionally good price, the average being 
about $11.10 a hundred or about 50 cents 
a hundred higher than in September. 
These cattle marketed in October were 
fattened on corn which cost 62.5 cents 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the value of 62.4 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding April into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the October market. 
Last April a 1,000-pound feeder cost 
$73.50, and the total cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer finished in October was 
around $112.31. The selling price was 
$11.10 a hundred, or $144.30 a head, 
which would indicate a profit of $31.99 
a head. This is unquestionably one of 
the very highest profits which steer 
feeders have ever enjoyed. 

While present prospects are for great- 
ly improved business conditions during 
the ensuing year, accompanied by the 


, full employment of labor at high wages, 
it would nevertheless seem advisable, 
in view of the good steer profits during 
the past year, to begin to get ready to 
| play safe. Occasionally, steer profits 
| have continued for more than a year, 
but as a rule it takes only about a year 
of profits to attract so many men into 
the business that there is an over-pro- 
duction of well-finished cattle. Unusu- 
ally large numbers of feeding steers 
have been sent into the corn belt during 
the past six months, and while most of 
these are not of really good quality, it 
would nevertheless seem that there is 
some danger of a slight over-production 
beginning to develop in the rather near 
future. It is to be expected that within 
the next two or three months there will 
be a break of fully $2 a hundred in 
fat cattle values. With feeder steers 
at $7 a hundred at the river markets 
and with corn at 53 cents a bushel on 
the farm, it will take a price of around 
$9 a hundred for 1,300-pound fat cattle 
at Chicago next March to return market 


} 
| 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Hogs in October of 1922 averaged 
around $8.90 a hundred, or slightly 
higher than in September, and consid- 
erably higher than in August. This is 
an altogether unusual situation, ac- 
counted for in large measure by the 
big strikes which were on during the 
late summer. 

A price of $8.90 for hogs at Chicago 
in October is equivalent to about 81 
cents a bushel for corn on a Chicago 
No. 2 basis, or around 66 cents a bushel 
for corn on Iowa farms. Hogs at Chi- 
cago in October of this year sold for 
the value of about 12.4 bushels of corn, 
which is a ratio of about 1.4 bushels 
wider than the customary ratio at this 
time of year. 

Our chart, which is based on the av- 
erage corn price over the twelve months 
preceding the time of marketing, shows 
a profit this month of $2.03 a hundred. 





The average corn in the October hog, 
on a Chicago No. 2 weighted basis, cost 
60.8 cents. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of October at a 
price equivalent to 11.3 bushels of such 
corn, The value of 11.3 bushels of 60.8- 
cent corn gives $6.87 as the corn price 
of hogs for October of 1922. The actual 
price was $8.90, or there was a profit 
of $2.03. 

It is evident from studying hog prof- 
it areas in the past, that it will be rath- 
er poor policy this winter to breed more 
sows than usual for spring farrow. 
There is a chance we may dip into a 
loss area in the summer of 1923, altho 
if business conditions continue unusu- 
all} brisk during 1923, the loss period 
may not start until along early in 1924. 
From now on, conditions are going to 
favor more and more the holding of 
corn for higher prices rather than the 
feeding cf it to hogs. 
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There’s no lead in a 


lead pencil 


OU use a pencil frequently. You call it a lead 
pencil. 

But it isn’t a lead pencil — for there isn’t any lead 
in it. 

What is called lead, in a pencil, is graphite, and 
graphite is carbon. 

Now think of something as familiar as your pencil, 
and which really does contain lead. 

Do you think of your coffee cup? Your bathtub? 
Your rubber boots? The tires on your automobile? 
Your fountain pen? 

There’s lead in all of them. The glaze of your cup 
contains lead, so does the porcelain finish of your tub 
—there’s lead in the rubber that’s in your tires and 
your rubber boots and your fountain pen. 

Lead is so useful in so many ways that it gets into 
a surprising number of different articles and products 
that add to the comfort of civilized life. 

There is one use of lead that is more important than 
all the others. Wherever you may be at the instant 
you read this—whether indoors or outdoors—you can 
almost certainly see and touch the most important of 
all lead products—paint. 


ee 


Everywhere people are learning that a painted sur- 
face is a protected surface, and that an unpainted 
surface is an invitation to deterioration and decay. 
“Save the surface and you save all’? has become a 
national slogan. 

White-lead is the principal factor in good paint, and 
white-lead is pure metallic lead, corroded, and mixed 
with linseed oil. Think for just one minute of the 
painted surfaces, large or small, which you look at 
every day, from skyscrapers down to the numbers on 
a freight car—and you will begin to form some idea 
of the vast quantities of metallic lead that are used 
in making the white-lead which enters into good paint. 

White-lead gives to paint its durability and work- 
ing qualities. Some manufactured paints contain 
more white-lead than others—but all good paint con- 
tains some white-lead. Painters generally use straight 
“lead-and-oil,’? which is white-lead thinned by the 
addition of pure linseed oil. They know that this kind 
of paint gives satisfaction because it looks so well and 
lasts so long. 

National Lead Company makes white-lead of the 
highest quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, under the name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write to our nearest branch office, address Department N 
for a free copy of our ‘‘ Wonder Book of Lead,” which interest- 
ingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 








Products Manufactured by National Lead Company 
Dutch Boy White-Lead Lead Castings 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Sugar of Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil Lead Weights 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Calking Lead 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals Lead Washers 
Dutch Boy Solders Music Plates 
Lead Hammers Pinking Blocks 
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Farm Equipment Manufacturers 
Meet 
equipment their 


The farm men, in 


annual convention recently, came out 
for better agricultural credits and the 
establishment of the St. Lawrence and 
Lakes They urged 
the letting down of the bars for immi- 
and criticized the profiteering 
of the coal Most of the 


Great waterway. 
gration, 


interests. reso- 


lutions adopted by the convention 
dealt with methods of aiding to bring 
back prosperity to the farmers. 

The resolution on immigration is 


particularly worth noting. It reads: 
“Whereas, there is today a shortage 
of labor in the United States, both in 
factory and on farm, and the cutting 
eff of immigration has greatly curtailed 
our potential consuming public, and 
thereby reduced the ability to buy and 
use in America the products of our fac- 
tories and farms, and materially in- 
creases the cost of the commodities 
the farmer buys and diminishes the 
price of the products he sells; and, 


“Whereas, vast numbers of desirable | 


immigrants now in foreign countries, 
and because of economic conditions at 
home are unable to purchase and con- 
sume our products, are eagerly await- 
ing the opportunity to come to the 
United States and add to our produc- 
tive cupacity and likewise add to our 
consuming class and create a greater 
home market for our products; and, 
“Whereas, the operation of the pres- 


ent three per cent limitation of the im- | 


migration 


law has demonstrated its | 


ineffectiveness as a measure to im- | 


prove the character of immigration, 
has prevented desirable aliens from 
entering this country, and its continu- 
ance will mean economic disaster to 
the United States; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that we advocate the im- 
mediate repeal of the three per cent 
immigration law, and further recom- 
mend that immigration to this country 
be restricted only to consistent moral, 
physical and financial qualifications, 
with provision for the determination of 
admissibility of aliens prior to their de- 
parture from their native lands.” 

The convention recognized the dam- 
age that is being done to American 
agriculture by high transportation 


costs and adopted a forceful resolution | 


striking at the high freight rates and 
high railroad wages. It also put the 
establishment of the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes waterway as one of the 
greatest needs of the agricultural sec- 
tions. The Great Lakes 
reads: 

“Whereas, cheap transportation is an 
essential element of prosperity; and, 

“Whereas, railroad transportation 
has not been able to keep pace with 
the industrial needs of this country, 
and agriculture has suffered both on 
account of inability to move farm prod- 
ucts and on account of high transpor- 
tation charges, 

“Resolved, that we favor the con- 
struction of the Great-Lakes-to-sea ca- 
nal, to the end that the products of 
our great west may be cheaply and 
quickly moved from inland lake ports 
directly to foreign ports across the 
sea.” 

J. R. Howard, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject 
of rural credits. He commented on the 
fact that while farm products had ad- 
vanced, prices of other commodities 
had more than kept pace with them. 
He said: 

“Any agricultural advances have 
been fully offset by corresponding ad- 
vances in products which the farmer 
must buy. The disadvantage which ag- 
riculture faces because of low prices 
for sales and high prices for purchases 
becomes the more serious because this 
is the third successive year of an un- 


favorable exchange ration. On the 
basis of weighted average prices, a 
given quantity of farm products will 


buy only 64 per cent as much of other 
commodities in August, 1922, as in the 
year 1913.” 

Mr. Howard sees hope for the farm- 
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This is the association which allows the farmer to place 
his own valuation upon his crop and pays on that valuation. 


It is the real Co-Operative Farmers Mutual Hail In- 
surance Association of Iowa 


Every policy holder has a vote at the annual meetings. 
Its officers are only the hired men of the members. 


For thirty years it has been building a reputation 
for fair and just dealing and its name today in Iowa is a 
synonym of good Hail Protection. As usual, it paid more 
losses in 1922 than all the other hail associations in the 
state put together and made a lower assessment than any 


of them. 


No farmer makes a mistake when he insures in the 
old reliable Farmers Mutual. 


We recommend it! 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


3d floor of Observatory Building, 


Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Ass’netlowa 
‘The Rutledge Company ’’ 


Observatory Building 


Des Moines, Iowa 





er in that foreign trade in agricultural 
products is still continuing in good vol- | 
ume and that improved domestic in- | 
dustrial conditions promise a larger 
consumption of farm products at home. 
He urged the passage of legislation 
which would give the farmer better op- 
portunities for securing intermediate 
credit. 

Further standardization in farm 
equipment was urged by William A. 
Durgin, of the Department of Com- 
merce, in another address. He com- 
plimented the farm machinery manu- 
facturers on making a great improve- 
ment in this field since 1918. Mr. Dur- 
gin urged that this standardization pro- 
gram be carried on, in order to cut 
down overhead costs and make pos- 
sible the production of first-class im- 
plements at lower prices, and also 
making it a great deal easier to get 
repairs promptly. 

The following men were named as 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. B. Bartholomew, Avery Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois; chairman exec- 
utive committee, F. R. Todd, Deere & 
Company, Moline, [linois; executive 
committee, H. H. Hirshheimer, La | 
Crosse Plow Company, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin; F. R. Todd, Deere & Company, 
Moline, Illinois; Finley P. Mount, Ad- 
vance-Rumely Company, Chicago; A. 


| Rock Island, 





E. McKinstry, International Harvester 


Company, Chicago; H. B. Dinneen, Mo- 
line Plow Company, Moline, Illinois; J. 
L. Irving, Rock Island Plow Company, 
Illinois. 





How to Keep Celery 

Celery that has been grown and 
banked up and touched by light frosts 
can be saved so that it will last well 
into the winter, say horticulturists at 
Iowa State College. Before the plants 
get a hard freeze it is advisable to 
cover them about two inches deep with 
a mulch of straw or manure. This will 
prevent the plants freezing and will 
keep them bleaching for some time. As 
soon as the ground begins to freeze, 
dig up the plants, saving as much roots 
as possible, and remove them to the 
cellar. Place the plants in a bed of 
sandy soil in a cool place, altho not 
directly under a window or they will be 
frozen. 

In keeping the soil moist, be sure 
that water is placed on the roots, but 
keep it away from the tops, as they 
soon become rotten. By careful han- 
dling, celery may be kept in this man- 
ner until March. 
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Save Feed--Aid Growth 


IDEAL Hi ht anni ive your hogs 
warm water all winter. The, save you 
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COW TESTING PROFITS | 


California Association Worth Thousands to Dairpmen 


OS ANGELES county, California, 
noted for its sunsets, mild win- 
ters, bathing beauties, movie queens 
and a score of other things, is also the 
home of a practiqal agricultural or- 
ganization which has a record of con- 
structive work surpassed by few simi- 
lar organizations. The Los Angeles 
eounty Farm Bureau Cow Testing As- 
sociation, which began work in 1918, 
has been able to show a marked im- 
provement in production from year to 
year in the cows owned by its mem- 
bers. The records accumulated by 
this association emphasize in a con- 
vincing way the benefits which cow 
owners receive from intelligent feed- 
ing, consistent testing and the use of 
pure-bred sires, all of which are a part 
of the work of the testing association. 
The roster of this association is 
filled with names of dairymen who 
have increased their herd average in 
butter-fat production from 10 to 87 
pounds of butter-fat per cow in one 
year. During the year 1920-21 the herd 
owned by J. D. Hoffman, of the El Mi- 
rador dairy, averaged 366.5 pounds of 





The data kept by the association 
speaks eloquently for consistent test- 
ing. Herds which have been in the 
association for two or more years av- 
eraged 354 pounds of butter-fat per 
cow last year, while those herds which 
were testing for the first year aver- 
aged but 312 pounds. This increase of 
42 pounds of butter-fat at 40 cents a 
pound would be worth $16.80, which 
would represent the average additional 
income per cow received by the dairy- 
men who have tested for more than 
one year. The Los Angeles men prof- 
ited considerably more than this fig- 
ure, however. 

The statistical summary kept by the 
association divides the pure-bred from 
the grade cows and gives the average 
production for each class. During the 
past season 282 pure-bred cows aver- 
aged 11,234 pounds of milk and 398 
pounds of butter, while 2,161 grade 
cows averaged 8,546 pounds of milk 
and 342.5 pounds of butter-fat. Forty- 
nine per cent of the pure-breds pro- 
duced over 400 pounds of fat during 




















butter-fat per cow. The past year of 
1921-22 saw that average increase to 
453.2 pounds, an increase of 86.7 
pounds of butter-fat per cow in one 
year. In the past two years the Hoff- 
man herd has’ increased from 320 to 
453 pounds of fat per cow. A herd of 
116 cows, owned by the Los Angeles 
County Farm, and managed by W. R. 
Harriman, showed an average produc- 
tion of 414 pounds of fat during the 
past year, compared with 372 pounds 
the preceding year. 

\ feature of the testing as carried 
on in Los Angeles county is the low 
cost of the work. A number of the 
herds in the association are, of course, 
considerably larger than the average 
middle western herd, thus reducing 
the cost per cow. Allowing for this, 
however, the costs are so strikingly 
low that they deserve the close study 


of all who doubt the actual dollars 
and cents value of a cow testing asso- 
ciation. During the season of 1921-22 


the average monthly cost of testing a 
cow in the Los Angeles association 
was about 17 cents. Assuming that 
the average cow was milked for ten 
months of the year, the yearly cost of 
testing each cow would be but $1.70. 
As a result of the testing the average 
individual cow in the Hoffman herd 
Which increased her production by 87 
pounds of butter-fat would have paid 
°)5.10 in profits above the cost of test- 
ing, with butter-fat at 40 cents a 
pound. As a matter of fact, she ac- 
tually paid considerably more since 
Los Angeles dairymen received about 
“0 cents a pound for their butter-fat 
- iring the past year. As will be noted 
‘rom the above figures, the actual in- 
crease in fat production necessary to 
pay the testing costs was but two 


pounds last year in Los Angeles 
county. 





Feed Saved Makes Dollars Earned. Cow Testing Gets Rid of the Boarders. 


the year, as compared with 27 per cent 
of the grades. 

As the name implies, the Los An- 
geles Farm Bureau Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation is an activity of the county 
Farm Bureau. It is handled by a dairy- 
men’s department. One of the ways 
in which the Farm Bureau is stimu- 
lating the interest of the dairymen is 
by awarding prizes each month and at 
the end of the year to the owners of 
the highest-producing cows. Classes 
are arranged for the highest record 
grade cow and heifer and pure-bred 
cow and heifer and for the best five 
cows in herds of various sizes, six 
classes being provided. In ail, ten 
prizes are given each month and six- 
teen are awarded at the end of the 
year. All competition is based on two 
milkings a day. Local business firms 
help provide the prizes. 

While the prizes add interest to the 
work of the association, the directors 
of the organization have other means 
of extending its influence. Chief among 
these is the wide publicity given to 
the records of the association which 
tell better than words the advantages 
of its work. That the dairymen of the 
county have been impressed is indi- 
cated in the increase in cows to be 
tested thru the season of 1922-23. The 
association now has forty-two herds on 
its roll. They comprise 542 pure-bred 
cows and 3,848 grades, or a total of 
4,390, compared with 3,443 tested last 
year. 

The work in Los Angeles county af- 
fords a striking example of the stim- 
ulation which dairy production receives 
thru a cow testing association. In 
this cow testing association the Los 
Angeles county Farm Bureau has es- 
tablished an institution which is worth 
many thousands of dollars to the dairy- 
men whom it serves, 











It’s easy to put. down 
good walks—here’s how 


Make up your mind now to put down concrete 
walks from the house to the barn and other build- 
ings. The work doesn’t need to be hurried. Just 
mix up and lay 10 ft. or so in your spare time. 
You'll be surprised how much better your place 
will look. 


Use 2 by 4’s set on edge for side forms. A 4-in. 
walk is thick enough except where there will be 
heavy hauling over it; then it should be 6 in. 
Level off the top with a straight edge and then 
finish with a wood float. This will give the walk 
a smooth surface, yet gritty enough to prevent 
slipping. 

For 10 ft. of walk 4 ft. wide and 4 in. thick you 
will need only 3 sacks of Marquette Cement, 
6 cu. ft. of sand and 12 cu. ft. of stone for a 
1:2:4 mix. Your Marquette dealer can supply you 
promptly with any quantity of Marquette Cement 
you may need 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


Buy your cement 
where you see 
this sign 
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You, too, 
an Learn 


Marketing 
and Make Money 


103 National 
Authorities Train You 


George Livingston, former Chief U.S. 
Bureau of Markets, and 103 other well 
known experts, give you individual ik 
training at home in spare time. Each 
man is an expert in some one part of 
marketing. He knows what to do, 
what not to do. He tells you how to 
use his successful, practical methods. 
Your choice of one or all of 6 courses, 
Livestock, Grain, Dairy, Poultry, 
Fruits and Vegetables, and Cotton. 


Get “The Road to 
Market’’ FREE 
This booklet tells 
how to make money 
in marketing. Send 
coupon today, check 



































In marketing, as in any other bus- 
iness,the man who knows what to 
do and how to do it, is the boss— 
the man who gets the big money. 


Become a Marketing Expert 


Marketing training helps you 
drive a better bargain;tells you what 
prices you should get; how and 
where to get them. With it, you can 
become a community leader and in- 
crease your income, 


Earn $3,600 to $15,000 
a Year 








} caer LIVINGSTON 

Yirector The Am. Inst. of Agriculture, 
Dept. 24D, 326 W. Madison St., Chicege 
Without obligation, please send me ‘“The 
Road Market’’ and full infermetion 
about marketing courses checked. 
() Livestock [) Dairy [] Poultry & Eggs 
() Fruits & V’tables (|) Cotton [) Grain 


“Two jobs for every trained man,” 
says one leader. Learn marketing 
and equip yourself for a responsible 
position. Salaries now range from 
63,600 to $15,000 and up for men who courses that interest 
know how to market farm products. 


you, 
American Institute of culture 
Dept. 24-D 326 West Madison St. - Chicago 
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Building Rural Communities 


Out in California the state for the 
last several years has been trying 
an experiment in colonization. Large 
areas of farm land have been bought 


at Durham and Delhi. These are being 


developed into rural communities that 


carry out the best ideas available as to 
the size and arrangement of farms, the 
type of farming, and the economic and 


social relationships of the farmers 


The state gives the farmers who take 
up land in these settlements thirty-six 
and one-half years’ time to pay for 
their farms. Interest is at the rate of 


5 per cent. No persons are permitted 
to buy in the they 
already have a « more 


settlements unless 


° ¢9 


apital of 500 o1 


and enough experience in farming to 
make success probable. At Durham 
139 settlers and their families have 


been located, and at Delhi 217 families 
are now living 


In a country where irrigation is prac- 
ticed, much closer community organ- 
igation is necessary than in a district 
like the corn belt. There is also in 
California, as well as in other parts of 
the Pacific coast, a tendency for colo- 
nization plans to be started by real 
tate men who know nothing about 
farming or its requirements and suc- 
ceed only in dumping a lot of green- 
horns on a patch of desert. The state’s 
idea, therefore, has been to work out 
a colonization plan which would give 


the newcomer a square deal and would 
even make arrangements for furnish 
ing credit and giving instruction in the 
particular type of 

It is being urged that a similar plan 


farming practiced 


be followed in developing the semi 
arid territory in the west, that has 
enough water power available so that 
it may eventually be irrigated. With 
this proposition we do not have a great 
deal of sympathy. Certainly it would 


to have the state control 
than to permit real 
estate men to run the affair them 
selves. It to us, however, that 
new colonization projects at this time 
are deserving of very little favor. With 
farm prices at their present point, there 
is certainly no logic in spending public 
funds to bring more acres under cultt- 
vation and to iners the supply of 
food products, which is already great- 
er than the market can handle at a liv- 
ing price for the producer. 

The work done at Durham and Delhi 
does have value, however, from a dif- 
ferent angle. While we are not anx 
ious to reclaim any more desert land 
at the present time, we ought to 
eager to reclaim some of the old farm- 


be far better 
colonization plans 


seems 


ase 


be 


ing districts that are not producing 
anything worth while in the way of 
crops or human happiness. These col- 
onization projects will be worth some- 


thing to the agriculture of the nation, 
if they will help to show how farming 
communities can work together to 
reach a higher standard of farm man- 
agement and social life 


It is interesting to note just what is 
done at these settlements to make 
farming successful as a business with- 
in their bounds. The first step was 
making a soil survey, and prices of 
the farms were based largely on the 
facts shown by this survey. The water 
rights, of course, were secured, and 


irrigation ditches provided. Plans were 
made for the buildings that the settlers 
were likely to need, and arrangements 
made to buy building material at whole- 
sale prices. The state provides expert 
direction for the farmers in the hand- 
ling of the different crops for the first 
few years, to assist in guiding each 
community toward the type of farming 
to which it is best suited, and in devel- 
oping codperative organizations, 
that the settiements can be prepared 
to carry on by their own efforts the 
community work the state has started. 


so 














The state, of course, is only the real 
estate agent and the land is sold at 
the cost plus only the expenditure nec- 
essary to get it in shape for the set- 
tler. There is no speculative profit. 
Elwood Mead, director of the work, 
has made a splendid record in his 
handling of these projects. He has 
given several hundred families a 
chance at a better living than they oth- 
erwise would have had. More than 
this, he has set an example for colo- 
nization work on the coast that ought 
to result in the elimination of the old 
type of real estate grafter from any 


part of the colonization program. 
Important as this work of Dr. Mead’s 


may be to the Pacific coast, we think 
that it would be of more service to the 
agricuiture of the country as a whole 
if he were to come back somewhere in 
the middle-west, and, at the invitation 
of the farmers of some district, take 


hold of the reorganization of a neigh- 
borhood that has not been able to com- 
pete with its neighbors in the produc- 
tion of farm crops. 

There is a lot of good land which is 
not being adequately farmed, and a lot 
of good farmers who for one reason or 
another have not found the opportunity 


to do the work of which they are cap- 
able. We would like to see a man of 
Dr. Mead’s talents attempt to work out 


the reconstruction of a backward farm- 


ing community in the same thoro fash- 
ion that he has worked out the settle- 
ment of a piece of raw land. What is 
done in Califurnia in the field of colo- 
nization applies to only a comparative 
few square miles of country. What 
might be done in the reconstruction of 
an old, settled farming district would 
have a significance for every farming 
community in the United States. 


Farmers’ Firms at Sioux City 


seems to be a good prospect 


There 
of a jangle between codperative com 
mission firms at Sioux City that will 
rival the recent unpleasantness at St. 
At St. Louis the conflict was 
the Farm Clubs organization 
firm established by the Pro- 
National Association and 
the Illinois Farm Bureaus. 
At Sioux City the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union aiready has a firm established. 
Now the county Farm Bureaus around 
Sioux City, particularly those in South 
Dakota, have organized a movement to 
put in a new company, which will be 
iffiliated with the Producers’ National 
Association. 

It be 


Louis. 

between 
and the 
ducers’ 
backed by 


may a good thing to have two 


farmers’ companies at one terminal 
market. The St. Louis experiment 
seems to be succeeding fairly well, 
now that the first irritation has sub- 
sided. The Sioux City situation, how- 
ever, differs from that at St. Louis in 
that the Farmers’ Union has had an 
organization at that market for some 
years. At St. Louis the field was open, 
and one organization had no more 


claim than the other to the support of 
the formers in the territory. The 
tablishment a second firm at Sioux 
City, however, would give the impres- 
sion that a new and perhaps unneces- 
sary company is being formed to take 
part of the trade away from the farm- 
concern that has been established 
and has been moder- 


es- 


of 


ers’ 
for time 
ately successful. 
There would have been some justice 
in the establishment of a new company 
at Sioux City, if the Farmers’ Union 
firm had continued to be under-the ex- 
clusive control of the Farmers’ Union 
of Nebraska. The prospects now are, 
however, that shippers to the Sioux 
City firm will be given a vote in the se- 
lection of the board of directors of the 
commission companies and will have a 
chance to control the policies adopted. 
With this reform under way, it seems 


some 
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illogical for the Farm Bureaus to force 
the establishment of a new firm. 

The best feature of the situation is 
that the backers of the new commis- 
sion firm do not seem to be pushing 
the organization very hard. This may 
be due in part to the fact that the na- 


tional board of the Live Stock Pro- 
ducers’ Association has not been ea- 
ger to have any conflict with the Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Union and has been 
in favor of a more deliberate policy 
than the local men have been willing 
to accept. We hope the plan for a 
new company will be held in abeyance 
until it is found whether or not the 


Nebraska Farmers’ Union is going 
thru with the change in organization 
that gives every shipper a voice in the 
control. If this reform is accepted by 
the Nebraska board at ats annual meet- 
ing, it seems to us the wise thing to do 
is to drop the plan for a new company 
at Sioux City and get behind the Farm- 


ers’ Union firm there. 
With democratic control assured in 
the management of the existing com- 


pany, there seems to be no possible ex- 
cuse for starting a new one except the 
desire of Farm Bureau men to have a 
Sioux City firm affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association. So far as this is 
concerned, we are of the opinion that 
the Nebraska Farmers’ Union commis- 
sion companies at Omaha, St. Joe and 
will join in a national pro- 
gram, when, they are certain that it is 
a genuine codperative farmers’ move- 
ment and not merely a device to boost 
the Farm Bureau. If the National Pro- 
ducers’ Association does what it can to 
discourage the establishment of a sec- 
ond farmers’ commission firm at Sioux 
City, it will go a long way towards con- 
vincing the Farmers’ Union of the sin- 
cerity of its motives. 


Sioux City, 


Holding Down Production 


“The farmer is not confronted with 
the problem of speeding up to increase 
production, but on the contrary his 
problem is that of reducing expenses 
and adjusting his production to a mar- 
ket which is not taking his crops ata 
price that enables him to buy the 
things he needs,” was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Henry C. Taylor, chief 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, at a meeting of Ohio agricul- 
tural agents recently. 

Referring to current warnings by 
public men that there is danger that 
people may some time starve because 
of the inability of agriculture to pro- 
duce enough food, Dr. Taylor said: 

“We should not be blind to immedi- 
ate needs. Food of many kinds abounds 
in such quantities, and prices at the 
farm are so low that millions of farm 
men and women are wringing their 
hands because they cannot sell their 
products for enough to meet their im- 
mediate obligations. The problem be- 
fore the American farmer is not the 
holding of the population down to the 
food supply but the holding of the food 
supply down to the demands of the 
population. 

“In recent months the increased cost 


of 


ics, 








of transferring farm products from one 
part of the country to another and the 
increased cost of shipping manufac- 
tured products to the farming dis‘rict 
has greatly discouraged commercial 
agriculture. A year ago we believed 
that either farm prices would rise or 
the cost of transportation and the 
prices of manufactured products would 
fall so that the farmers’ purchasing 
power would be re-established. This 
has not come to pass, and the farmers 
must give serious thought to the ques- 
tion of adjusting production to the 
changed demands of the market. Farm- 
ers should produce more for home use, 
and produce less for the market, pro- 
duce better quality, and market only 
high quality products.” 








SAVE MORE PIGS 


With Clay Folding Farrow Rails 


One-third of pigs lost before 


by sow. Cray folding 
guard rails save this loss. Being made of 
stall and galvanized, they are substantial 
and more durable than wooden pens, They 
cannot rot; they will not burn or break, 
They admit air and light freely to every 
part of the pen. They provide sanitary, 
comfortable, healthful quarters for your 
hogs. Get our catalog No. 14C, “Bigger 
Hog Profits’—it is FREE, Write today. 


SOWA GATE CO., 3314 Clay St.) Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Storing Seed Corn 


Investigations at the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station show conclusively 
that if the best germination of seed 
corn is to be obtained, the corn must 
be stored in a well ventilated room 
which is warmed to some extent by ar- 
tificial heat. In these tests, seed corn 
kiln dried showed a germination of 
91% per cent and seed corn dried in a 
furnace room germinated 91 per cent. 
Corn dried in a room over the kitchen, 
where some of the heat from the room 
below entered in, showel a germina- 
tion of 86% percent. Attic-stored corn 
germinated 84% per cent. The aver- 
age germination of corn. stored in 
these four indoor places was 86.3 per 
cent. 

The great advantage of indoor stor- 
age is seen when the germinations se- 
cured from corn stored in outdoor 
places is noted. Corn stored under 
porches germinated 70% per cent; in 
granaries, 54 per cent; barns and tool 
houses, 69 per cent; picked from corn 
crib for seed, 37% per cent; left in 
shock during winter, 41.2 per cent; 
hung on windmill or outside walls, 34 
per cent. The average of the outdoor 
places was 51 per cent. 





Denmark Bacon Exports Normal 


Denmark will resume its full pre- 
war position in the exporting of bacon, 
according to Dr. Sorenson, agricultural 
attache of the Danish legation at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Figures are already avail- 
able for seven or eight months and in- 
dicate that the Danish bacon exports 
will approximate 400,000,000 pounds 
this calendar year. Incidentally, Dr. 
Sorenson states that the Danish dairy 
export level of pre-war days is also 
nearly reached again. 





The Failure of the Gold Standard 
(Continued from page 3) 


the index number as computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the index 
number to be based on about 100 com- 
modities, such as wheat, corn, pig iron, 
copper, coal, etc. Index numbers are 
io be computed on the first Wednesday 
of January, March, May, July, Septem- 
ber and November, and by the second 
Wednesdays of these months the data 
as to the index number is to be trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Mint, which 
shall buy and sell gold during the en- 
suing two months on the basis of the 
new index number. For instance, as- 
suming a January and February value 
of 23.22 grains of fine gold to the dol- 
lar and an increase of one-half of one 
per cent in the price level in March, 
the Bureau of the Mint would then pro- 
ceed to buy and sell gold on the basis 
of 23.34 grains of gold to the dollar in- 
stead of 23.22 grains. However, in or- 
der to prevent over-night speculation in 
gold at the expense of the United States 
treasury, it is provided that there be a 
brassage charge of one per cent on all 
gold sent into the mint to be exchanged 
for dollars. Thus, with the announced 
value of a dollar at 23.34 grains of gold 


those who sent gold in would actually 
get only about $9 cents, the other cent 
acting as a preventive of gold specula- 
tion. It is also provided that the max- 


imum change in the gold weighting at 
one time shall not be more than 
per cent. The bill provides that 
gold coin be called in and converted 
’ bullion. After the adoption of the 
bill, gold coin shall no longer be legal 
aer, 

lhe Goldsborough bill, once adopted, 

v do away with the alternating peri- 
ods of inflation and deflation which are 
ich a continual source of class con- 
ct It will enable business men to 
pian more intelligently. The men who 
€ so enthusiastically building apart- 
houses in Des Moines today may 
ve quite correct in their belief that Des 
loines is under-housed and that it is 
4 growing city. But despite their keen- 
ness as judges of the housing situation, 
they may eventually lose money on the 


f 


ment 
be 





venture simply because of a rapidly 
falling price level, which may perhaps 
make it possible to build competing 
apartment houses five or ten years 
from now at a much lower price. The 
Fisher dollar, as contemplated in the 
Goldsborough bill will eliminate in a 
large measure this unknown future 
price trend, and will thus make it far 
easier to build and to buy and sell 
mortgages and bonds on an intelligent 
basis. 

Today there are literally billions of 
dollars’ worth of new enterprises which 
are being held up because of the fear of 
a lower price level. This fear is dissi- 
pated temporarily by a slight burst of 
prosperity such as we shall have in 
1923, but will constantly recur in more 
acute form as long as we stick to the 
strictly gold theory of banking. Eng- 
laid, which after the Napoleonic wars 
held much the same world financial 
position that we hold today, had the 
courage in 1816 to abandon bi-metal- 
lism for the gold standard. Have we 
the courage today to abandon the gold 
standard which is now just as much 





out of date as bi-metallism was in 
1816? The other countries may not 
join us for ten or twenty years but in- 
evitably they will fall in line sooner or 
Jater. By going on the Fisher dollar 
basis, we do not in any way interfere 
with our ability to do business with 
mations on the old-fashioned gold basis. 
Trade balances can still be settled in 
gold. If world prices fall, we in the 
United States will be holding our gen- 
eral price level on an even keel by mak- 
ing our dollar redeemable in less gold. 
Our bacon as sold in the United States 
for export to Great Britain may still 
be worth $30 per 100 pounds, even tho 
in Great Britain fffe price, as a result 
of a decline in prices of all kinds, may 
have gone down from 120 to 100 shil- 
lings. But we shall nevertheless be 
able to continue our export business 
because in the export trade the gold 
price relationships will still permit 
business. And why bother with the 
Fisher dollar if after all you depend 
in international trade on gold values? 
Simply because it will enable men to 
fulfill their contracts more fairly and 
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to plan on the future more squarely— 
because it gives the laboring man a 
truthful wage and because it takes a 
considerable amount of speculative 
hazard out of business transactions, 
The big bankers always oppose any- 
thing new, and they are opposing the 
Fisher dollar just as they opposed the 
Federal Reserve System idea ten years 
ago. It will be a slow task to educate 
the general public as to the nature of 
the Fisher dollar, but under the old- 
fashioned gold system, prices will in- 
evitably be falling, and this will result 
in such continual class turmoil that 
people will gradually wake up to the 
true inwardness of the situation. If the 
large bankers then are wise, they will 
be only too glad to offer some form of 
the Fisher dollar. As it is now, too 
many bankers are thinking in terms of 
the soft money campaigns of the 70’s, 
80’s and early 90's. Those days are 


gone forever, and the bankers will find 
the Fisher dollar agitation an altogeth- 
er different matter 
talk 


fiat and 
or forty 


than the 
silver money of thirty 


years ago. 








Delco-Light 





Price Reductions Now in Effect! | 


You can now buy the most popular 
electric plant ever built, Delco-Light 


Model 866, for 


"275 


Similar reductions have been 
made in other styles and sizes of 


Delco-Light. 


less than 
two years ago. 


At these low 1917 prices, you can 
now install Delco-Light for less than 


at any time within the past five 
years. And you can buy it on easy 


payments if desired. 
See the local Delco-Light dealer for 


the new price and terms on the 


Delco-Light plant best fitted to your 
needs. Simply use the coupon below 


for catalog and other information. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of Delco-Light Water Systems, Delco-Light 
Washing Machine, and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator 


Subsidicry of General Motors Corporation 


Electric Equipment Co., 222 Ripley Street, Davenport, lowa. 


Electric Farm I 


ighting Co., 1020 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


W. H. Moulton, 410 Second Ave., East, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO- 


Moore than 100.000 





es arn 
Qo) 3.53: 7.\ 
MOTORS / 





Satisfied Use 








Delco-Light Company, Dayton, O. 


Please send me without obliga- 
tion, the Delco-Light catalog, new 
prices and details of easy payment 


plan. Wa. FP. 11 
Name... 


Street (or R. F. D.)———~-.-- 
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‘Eggs! Eggs! 
All Winter! 


23 Eggs a Day from 15 Hens. Miss 
Wright Tells How. 





“Late in October, our 15 old hens were 
mot laying at all. I started giving them 
Den Sung, and for ten days they still 
@ifn’t lay. But on the eleventh day, they 
faid 13 ergs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Suag bas done for our egg basket through 
the fall, winter and spring. ‘There never 
was another tonic like Don Sung.”—Miss 
Dama Wrizht, Veronia, Ore. 

A $1 package of Don Sung lasts 15 hens 
90 days. The extra eggs for just a few 
days paid Miss Wright for her Don Sung. 


The rest was clear profit. 
a } You may not believe 
that hens can lay well all 


winter Neither did Miss 
Wright until she accepted 
our offer. It's open to you 
—here it is: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch resulte 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 


eges, if it doesn't pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell us and your 
Money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
@irectiy on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays reguiariy in any season, in 

weather, when eggs are scarce 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 

ou the same results, with your own flock? 

on Sung is no trouble to use It costs 
nothing to try. All we ask is a chance to 
rove our c laims, entirely at our risk. Get 

Don Sung from your local dealer, or send 
60 cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
size. $1, holds three times as much). 
BURKELL-DUGGER CO., 4246 Columbia 
Bullding, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





52 Wecks in the Year 


The cheapest, easiest, most successful way 
of increasing your egg ee is to food 
sprouted grain eg? a i 














The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for ene of these 


Avtomatic Self - Heating 






teogee water at the 
da: 


co gost 9 st wer pagher and 


: ao —— 
lose pert of oil a week. f Galv 

Breet attr’, Byery Hen-House needs one. 

ope Heater ond 2 2 gallon ‘Automatic Fountain complete 

Also made in 3 and Squllee sizes. 

Write for Circular awd testimonials. Agents wanted. 


C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR EGes 


and Receive a Premium for Them 
We are catering to the finest trade in New 
England and will pay a premium for all the fancy 
fresh eggs that we can get. Ship or bring us 
your eggs, absolute satisfaction guar- 
anteed. We have no use for poor eggs. 


SHAWMUT EGG CO., 
£29 Fourth St., Des Moines, ta. 




















ithe Poultry 


' Poulgry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wi!l be cheerfully answered. 


Sprouted Oats 


























We have in oats a grain which is 
useful in the scratch feed, useful in 
the mash and most useful as a green 
feed 


In sprouted oats we have a crop that 


will grow in anv cofntry in any season, 


| sprouted oats acts 


which will furnish the green fodder so 
nece for the health of the hens and 
for egg production at the will of the 
and vet which may be stored in 
limited space—surely a most valuable 
crop. Sprouted oats are valuable for 
the mineral content, valuable for the 
proteins and valuable for the vitamins. 

Some kind of succulence is necessary 
for egg production during the winter. 
Root crops fail or yield small returns, 
the hens do not always eat enough of 
dry fodder crops, such as clover and 
alfalfa hay. The tender greenness of 
as a tonic, an appe- 
tizer which gets the flock into the lay- 
ing humor, and once egg production is 


sary 


owner 


| established it continues to a greater or 





less degree thruout the winter. The 
best time to feed sprouted oats is at 
noon, 

When the top sprouts are two or 
three inches long, the root sprouts will 
have become so closely interwoven that 
the sprouts may be torn off like a fab- 


ric. About a square inch of the sprout- 
ed surface may be fed to each hen 
daily. They make the best feed when 


| the sprouts are about an inch long. 


The trays of the sprouter should be 
washed in hot, soapy water after each 
using, and dried and sunned. The oats 
should be washed to remove dirt be 
fore putting them to soak. 


Mash or No Mash 


A subscriber writes: 

“Is it necessary to feed mash to pul- 
lets for best results in egg produc- 
tion?” 

You can prove practically every 
question under the sun on both sides. 
We have had splendid results in egg- 
production in feeding cracked grains, 
green food and sour milk without 
mash; we have had equally as good re- 
sults in feeding a ration with mash, 
and most pullets give a greatly in- 
creased egg yield with the mash. How- 
ever, we never have been able to ex- 
periment long enough with exactly the 
same conditions, and pullets with ex- 
actly the same potential ability to lay 
to say positively that mash is neces- 
sary tho we prefer mash. 

We quote from a leaflet on the other 
side. Six pens of White Wyandotte 
pullets were used in this test. The 
test ran from November 1, 1921, to 
July 1, 1922: 

“Contrary to common recommenda- 
tions on poultry feeding, no dry mash 
is required for maximum egg produc- 
tion when sour skim-milk, semi-solid 
buttermilk or plain buttermilk is fed 
as a source of animal protein, accord- 
ing to results of experiments being 
conducted for the second year at the 
Kentucky agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

“The results have an outstanding 
value for corn belt farmers, many of 
whom have skim-milk and buttermilk 
available, together with an ample sup- 
ply of grain. The results also indicate 
that satisfactory results in egg pro- 
duction can be obtained thru the use 
of three feeds, including oats or wheat, 
corn, semi-solid buttermilk or sour 
skim-milk, according to J. Holmes 
Martin, in charge of poultry work at 
the station. 

“Results obtained during the first 
eight months of the experiment this 
year are in line with those obtained in 
a similar experiment last year and 
show that pullets which received a 
feed of grain and sour skim-milk pro- 
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Sprouter. Devised by W. Monroe, 
sprouter, and offered by, ths the Ciose-T. 
manufacturers in the 


@ capacity as large as some manu acturers rate for 
vanized sheet steel strengthened by a 
which ~~ be divided into 4, 
Shipped complete with lamp, thermometer, 
Use it anywhere—pretty enough for the 


slow-sprouting, wiry, 


of quickly sprouted, appy, 


with the big increase in ergs? 


Sprouters from a few hens to 

Ciose-To-Nature inoubators, 

Brooders, etc 

Ser same a 
by prepaid 


pA | 85 FRONT STREET 


bye OWE 


prepaid anywhere in $6. 85 
the U. S. ig parce) post for only 
Getter is a 3 best proposition made in a Vapor Bath Grain 
ie ee wo 4. r the inventor of the first grain 
‘o-Neture Company, the oldest sprouter 
you know it has “ to <* right. 
It is 13 inches square 28 bigh and holds 10 to 12 quarts 
lou ay 
frame-work of cypress. 
6 or 8 compartments with movable partitions. 
martitions, directions. 
y window with the flowers, 


Why Waste Your Money 


on a lamp! eas sprouter that produces the poorest grade’ of 
tough oats when you can now get a 
genuine vapor-bath ‘sprouter that makes the highest grade 
succulent sprouts that the hens 
relish so highty that ‘they eat great quantities a 


Order From This Advertisement 
and your sprouter goes out at once by insured parcel post. 
Ask Us 
about “Sprouted Oats and Eggs’’ and our great line of 
1,000; 
Stove 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 
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dry grain,— 
Made of gal- 
Has four trays 
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and the splendid 
Brooders, 






Outdoor 
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HOW MANY EGGS ~ 
WILL THIS HEN LA 


You can double the eggs from any average flock. Hundreds are 


doing it every day. Why not you? 
alone do not make eggs. 
food outside. 


The secret is this: 
In spring hens pick up egg making 
Other seasons it ts scarce and eggs become 


Scratch feeds 


fewer. 


TON-GORS BUTTERMILK 


LAYING MASH 


is the ideal all-season's feed because it gets 1007 
them laying winter and summer. 


hen. Keeps 
little extra feeding cost. 


anteed. 
hasp't i yet. order from us 


eam piles and complete re 


R ALES COMPANY 
_ of David Cole Creamery Co. 


PROTECTO 


A food, not a forcer. 
feeding vaiue than pure buttermilk 
Get acquainted with Ton Gors 


production from every 
Doubles profits with 

33% greater 

Satisfaction guar- 

If your dealer 


Write today for free 





oe 


aha, Nebraska Ky 








duced 110 eggs each during the eight 
months. This average was one more 
than that made by each pullet in an- 
other pen, the birds of which were fed 
grain and semi-solid buttermilk. An- 
other pen of pullets that were fed the 
same grain ration, sour skim-milk and 
a dry mash that did not contain animal 
protein ranked third in egg production, 
each of these birds having averaged 
99 eggs during the eight months. 

“A pen consisting of the same num- 
ber of birds that was fed a commonly 
recommended ration of grain and a 
dry mash that contained animal pro- 
teia, produced 97 eggs each, while 
birds in a fifth pen that reeeived grain, 
semi-solid buttermilk and a mash that 
did not contain animal protein pro- 


| duced 93 eggs each.” 





The world’s egg laying record was 
broken recently when a White Leghorn 
hen, Columbia Belle, owned by Alex. 
Stewart, Santa Cruz, California, laid 
her 324th egg on the last day of a year- 
ly contest conducted by the California 
Farm Bureau Federation. The former 
record was 315 eggs, made in 
1921 by a White Leghorn owned in 
Washington. 





ends meet 
and ox tail 


Housewives who can't make 
might try serving head cheese 
soup. 
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Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


mS Write for special lists of 
4 Shomont White Collies 
rorid’s lar, 
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For Less Money 


No Better Anywhere 
at Any Price 
Ladies’ and children’s congpan- 
fon and guard. Great watch, 
stock, rat and hunting dog Thoroughbred puppies 
at farmers’ prices. Descriptive circulars free. 


w. F. SPRAGUE, 
KAUTICUL COLLIE ana SHEPHERD 


UPs. Natarai Heelers. Picture © cents 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 











MAYWOOD, ILL. 


sn i oie ABY CHICKS 


Save $3 to $10 


on 100 § Baby Chicks 











by placing your order 
now. 10thorobred 
heavy laying breeds. 
Pullets lay at 4 to 5 
months. Great winter 
layers. Beautiful cata- 
log and full particulars 
free. Write today. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Successor to Farrow-Hirsh Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








POULTRY. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Cockerels for November delivery. Heavy boned, 
dark red, great laying strain. 200 cockerels, $250 
each; 80 cockerels, 95.08 cach. Shipped on approval. 
Order now. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Selena, lowa, 


H for brollers and al! 
Highest Prices Paid fer breticrs snc an 
poultry, also for veal, eggs, yet and pigeons. A 
equare deal always. NEILL & ©0O., 3% 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Time 











-- bred White Wyandotte cockerels. Extra 
fine birds. Priced to sell quickly. Buy early 
and save money. Mrs. Emi! Sandberg, Harcourt, Is. 





] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, priced to 
sell. Over 2) years breeders of the best laying 


strain. C.H. & J. E. Bauman, Pella, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Rhode Isiand Whites. Cockerels for 
0 November delivery. Prize winning stock; g 
layers. Write for prices. Shipped on approval. Mrs. 
8S. P. Mosby. Silex, Missouri 


QIsGLE and Rose Comb Ancona roosters. Shep- 
\) pard’s strain; $2.00 each. Cecil Croxton, Pow- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Bo FF Rock cockerels. From Hoganized, prize win- 
ners. ee — y, $2.50, 63.00, 95.00. Blanche 
Kreischer, Solon, I 
YNGLISH Penciled Indian Runner 
4 egg strain; 82.50 each; fine large stock 
H. C. McConnell, Belknap, lowa. 














Drakes 280 
Mrs 





VHOICE early hatched 
J marked Barred Rock cockerels; culled stock; 
2.50 until] Jan. ist. Gayle White, Oakland, lowa 


big boned, distinctly 





FERR ETS. 
ALP PPP ~ LDAP PIII IOI 
FERRETS for sale, any size, color or sex 
Write today for FREE price list 
HIRAM PECK, Box 854, Des Moines, Iowa. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 





A "s 
merica' H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 1 29 West 24th Street, New York 
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Over 20 Years Old 


The old De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rator shown above is owned by 
Mr. Geo. D. Caney of Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. It has been used 
every day for over twenty years and 
is still doing good work. 

This is not an unusual’ instance 
of De Laval quality and service, as 
there are thousands of De Laval 
Separators which have been in use 
as long and even longer. In order 
to determine the oldest De Laval 
Separators still in service, we will 
give a prize of 


$25 to the Owner of the 


Oldest DE LAVAL in 
Each State 
Simply write to your nearest 


De Laval office, giving the date 
you purchased the machine, length 
of service, size, serial number, and 
a statement regarding the service 
you have received from it. 
Prize winners in each state will 
be announced in due course. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago 
165 Broadwa 29 E. Madison St. 
an Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 














Sititlin se Oli td sit. rning 
Tank Heater = 
NN 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guar Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


bf Ivanized fron—T' . compost » Of! burner directly 
ender cough— = to Recta: esbymsiar ste 


at a email cost. 
come FARMER AGENTS 





feed. 

mano- wanted | locality. Special 

offer to farmers willing to show 

Heater and Waterer to prospec- 
er. 





» Empire Tank Heater Co. 
E) 421 W.7th St., Washington, ts. 























GUARANTEED 
TO KILL EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, easiest 
and cheapest method. Used and recommended every- 
where. one back if disatisfied for any reason. 
SEND TRIAL ORDER NOW! 


mie $5.75 





100 peg cornea full instruc- 

tions, Prepaid to you, for 
CHAS. M. HICK & Co. 

j 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept.82 Chicago, ll. 

















CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
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Easily administered by hypod 






out harming * 
cow. 


of} of Money- Guarantee. 
, ABORNO LABORATORY 
@ Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


BARREN COWS, 3." 


Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
jermic syr- 
inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 
rite for booklet with 
from users and full details 










_& FARM WAGONS 


or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of al 


kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
i in colers fren 


im 81., Quinoy, Hil, 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 
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Americans Are Moderate Con- 
sumers of Dairy Products 


The United States is one of the larg- 
est milk, butter and cheese producing 
nations in the world, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, altho it is not one of the largest 
exporting countries in any one of these 
three products, nor are Americans 
great eaters of dairy products. 

Sweden, which has only one-eight- 
eenth of our population, and only one- 
fourteenth of our cows, used 69 gallons 
of whole milk per capita; and Den- 
mark, with about three-fourths as 
many cows, uses 68 gallons; while the 
United States uses only 43 gallons. 

Not all countries use so much as 
Sweden and Denmark. Of eleven 
countries whose per capita consump- 
tion of whole milk is given in the new 
“Handbook of Dairy Statistics,” the 
United States comes exactly in the 
middle, with five higher and five low- 
er, Sweden and Denmark being at the 
top of the list. The lowest is Italy, 
with a consumption of only 4 gallons 
of whole milk per capita a year; and 
next comes Great Britain with 22 gal- 
lons, or about half as much as our own 
country. 

Italy is about the middle of the list 
of cheese users; and comes next to 
Argentina, which is lowest on the list 
of butter users. The United States 
holds tenth place among thirteen na- 
tions in the per capita consumption of 
cheese, and fifth place among thir- 
teen in butter. Canada stands at the 
head of the list on butter, each person 
in that country using 27 pounds a year, 
while in the United States each person 
uses about 15 pounds. Switzerland 
heads the list on cheese, using 26 
pounds; the Netherlands, 13; Den- 
mark, 12; and the United States, 4 
pounds. 

Denmark and Sweden, which head 
the list of whole-milk users, both make 
dairying one of their main lines of 
business, and have one cow for every 
three or four persons. The Swedes put 
most of their product into their own 
mouths, while the Danes, being only 
half as numerous, have a good deal to 
sell to other people. The Americans 
have seven or eight times as many 
cows as the Swedes and Danes to- 
gether, but fewer in proportion to the 
population. In proportion to the num- 
ber of people, we use a smaller quanti- 
ty of milk and its products than a 
number of other nations. 





Bran for Milk Cows 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay me to buy bran at $1.10 
per cwt. to feed my milk cows? Corn 
is 50 cents a bushel and oats 31 cents 
a bushel. I have corn stover and mixed 
hay for feed.” 

Since our correspondent’s roughage 
ration of mixed hay and corn stover is 








somewhat lacking in protein, we are in- | 
clined to favor some such grain mix- | 


ture as equal parts of corn, oats and 
bran. 
ver or alfalfa hay for roughage, 
would suggest depending chiefly on 
corn and oats with very little bran ex- 
cept in the case of those cows giving 
over three gallons of milk daily. It 
might pay our correspondent to figure 


If he had a good quality of clo | 
we | 


on feeding one pound of oil meal per | 


head daily, altho oil meal is now un- 
usually high in price. 

In rations which are well balanced, a 
pound of bran is not quite equal to a 
pound of ground oats, and with oats at 
31 cents a bushel and bran at $1.10 per 
ewt., the preference would be for the 
oats. Nevertheless, in our correspond- 
ent’s case, where the roughage and 
other grains are lacking in protein, we 
favor feeding considerable bran. 











*P HAVE all kinds of fun,” says a Perfection Milker owner, “letting 
visitors put their thumbs into the teat cups. Many of them are 


more or less familiar with other milkers 


ut every one has de- 


clared the Perfection squeeze is different from any of them. Your 
reference to the calf is no exaggeration.” 


Thousands of other Perfection owners will tell you the same. 
It is this natural downward squeeze like the calf’s that enables the 
Perfection to milk with less suction which is more pleasing to the 
cow and results in increased milk flow. It is the downward squeeze 
which places the Perfection in a class by itself from a sanitary 
standpoint as the teats are not washed with the milk during the 


milking. 


The Perfection Milker has now been on the market for nine 
a and has — its superiority. If you have electricity, either 


igh-line or 3 


volt, let us tell you about the new Perfection Elee- | 


tric or demonstrate it right in your own barn. 


Easy Monthly Payments 


If you have eight cows or a hundred, there is a Perfection to fit your needs 


at a price within your reach. 


And you can pay in eas 


monthly payments if 


you wish. Why tie yourself down to the drudgery of handmilking, when you 
can have a Perfection Milker now and let it pay for itself? 


Write us today. Just tell us how many cows you milk and whether or not 


you have electricity. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


Factory and Main Office 
2102 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Eastern Sales Office 


426 South Clinton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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By using 


| Blackleg Aggressin 


NATURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 


Blackleg Filtrate 


CULTURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 





Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 


Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Animal Industry Department 
OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 


The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HEARTS AND_.HOMES 


This department was established by Mra. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 


Hearts and Homes readers are weicome 


if preferred, name of writer will not be published. 


Ad- 


dross all (nquiries and letters to Hearts aad Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








November 11, 1922 


On Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918, all the 


joy and thanksgiving that the war was 


world seemed united in 
over. 

Now there is talk of “the next 
Men and women are showing indiffer- 
the 


’ 


war.’ 


ence and unconcern for highest 
things of the nation’s life. 

If women believe that wars should 
cease, they should use their beliefs as 
rules for action. 

A joke of long ago was that a 
had all of his religion in 
hame Too many women 
their convictions in their 
name. Take the discussion relative to 
the modification of the Volstead prohi- 
bition enforcement act, which is ap- 
pearing as a political issue. At a 
meeting of farm representatives recent- 
ly, a speaker got a laugh by referring 
to the abbreviation, “B. V. D.,” as “Be- 
fore the Volstead Disaster.” 

If the Volstead act is modified to ad- 
mit light wines and beer as non-intoxi- 


man 
his wife's 
have all of 


husband’s 


cants, these beverages may be sold in 
every schoolhouse cafeteria at every 
place of refreshment, without restric- 
tion 

Women should realize the menace 
which threatens prohibition and should 


vote for men and women who are for 
strict enforcement of the Volstead act. 

The argument, “I don’t believe in a 
law which can’t be enforced,” is no ar- 
gument at all. Every law ever made 
by God or man is broken, but we don’t 
remove the restriction. Of course, the 
confirmed drinker will get drink, but 
we may hope to save the children from 
acquiring the taste for liquor. 

There won’t be a next war if the wo- 
men use their power and get out their 
forces 100 per cent at the poll 


Put First Things First 


“T like to have things pretty where 
I live and move and have my seeing,” 
an enthusiastic gardener said when 


she left her dishes from breakfast and 


dinner for one grand wash-up after 
supper, and spent the precious hours 


of a warm day such as sometimes comes 
to us in late October, in transplanting 
perennials and putting out bulbs where 


she could see them from the kitchen 
window 

“T don’t have time to work with 
flowers,” her neighbor said, “and I’m 


sorry, because I don’t believe the chil- 
dren like flowers as well as they would 
if they were more used to them at 
home. They don't seem to prize flow- 
ers as I did when I was a child.” 

What the enthusiastic gardener said 
may have sounded rude, but it was 
true: “Your children don’t have as 
good a mother as you had. Your moth- 
er gave vou a taste and love for flow- 
ers which has given you pleasure all 
your life, and your children haven't 
had that gift.” 

Balmy planting days must be taken 
when they come. Dishes should wait if 
there is something more’ important 
than dishwashing to be done. Let's put 
the accent in life where it will bring 


the most harmony—put first things 

first. 

Echoes From Good Health Week 
The week of October 23-30 was set 


aside by a large merchandising group 
as a period for national emphasis on 
health, especially as it may be inter- 
preted as dependent upon ventilation, 
Sanitation and personal hygiene, and 
as it may be subjected to control by a 
rational modification of the physical 
environment. 

he theme was that health is a habit, 
that right practices oft repeated, in the 
long run spell normal functions, and 


| 





| called for 


personal hygiene sufficiently extended 
becomes community health. 
worthy of special attention now. 

“In the fall of the year the human 
machine achieves the peak of its effi- 
ciency. Not the rigors of winter are 
its undoing, but indoor disease, close 
air, burdensome clothes, unvaried diet- 
aries, conditions of overheat, under- 
humidity and the ills of artificial life 
unmitigated by intelligent management 
thru regulation of environmental con- 
ditions, simple when understood. 

“We start to die as soon as we're 
born, but why hurry the process? A 
careless attitude toward essentials of 
living—a remarkable failure to put in- 
to use established means of conserving 
health and vigor, provide true grounds 
for the question above.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUBSTITUTIONS 


Equivalents of One Cup.of Lard—Two 


cups of suet, finely chopped; one cup of 
vegetable oil; one cup of meat drippings; 
one cup of tried-out suet; four cups of 


cracklings, finely chopped 
Equivalents of One-half Cup of Butter— 


One-half cup of chicken fat; one-half cup 


of lard, less one tablespoonful; one-half 
cup of lard substitute, less one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls; one-fourth cup of 
butter plus three tablespoonfuls of lard; 
one-fourth cup of butter, plus three table- 


one-half cup 
less one tablespoonful 


cup of Eng- 


spoonfuls of lard substitute 
of egetable oil 


Nuts for Shortening—One 


lish walnuts contains about two-thirds 
cup of fat. Some nuts contain more fat 
and others less, It evident, therefor 

that when nuts are used in baking, they 


substituted for part of other fat 
For example. if one 


walnuts is added to a recipe 


should be 
-half cup 
half I 


of English 


which calls for one-half cup of fat, 
one-sixth cup, or two and two-thirds 
tablespoonfuls of other fat should be sed 


Cracklings for Shortening—Put pork or 


beef cracklings thru the food chopper, 
salt about the same as butter, and pack in 
| fruit jars. Use in puddings, quick breads 
| and spice cakes and as seasoning for veg- 
etabl Use three and one-half to four 
| times as much cracklings as lard when 
substituting 
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Would 
ou 


—throw away a dollar’s 
worth of flour, sugar, but- 
ter, eggs and so forth to 
save 10 cents on a can of 
baking powder? That’s what 
happens when you buy the 
“lots for the money” brands, 
and that’s exactly what 
never happens when you use 


LUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 


the most dependable of all 
leaveners. It is madein the 
most careful and scientific 
manner. The materials are 
absolutely pure,they remain 
pureinthebakingandinsure 
wholesome healthful food, 


One spoonful is equal totwo 
of many other brands. You 
pay less—use less and get 
best results without loss 





BEST 
BY TEST: 









The sale of Calumet is 2 


times as much as that of 
any other brand. 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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‘Star the day right : 


' The — Th pres * your Sunday dinner, 
t must nght. ose g fres eggs and that fi e, crisp 
bacon deserve the best; it’s 5 


=: 
Buller N 
“She Coffee Delicious 


Butter-Nut Coffee is more than a banquet 
coffee, it is an essential every meal coffee. 
31b.tincan Hbtincan It is the assurance that your plain meal will 
$12" cach 45 each be perfect, that your best meal will be superb. 


PAXTON AND GALLAGHER (0. 
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Helen Marries a Farmer 


The following story was written by 
Mrs. Heike Rust, Jr., of Sheffield, 
Iowa, and read before the Franklin 
County Farm Bureau: 


As I was riding on the train one day 
last week, I overheard a conversation 
which interested me so much that I 
am writing it just as I heard it. I was 
sitting directly behind a young woman 
when the train stopped and a second 
young woman got on and addressed 
the first. 

“Hello, Helen! How good it is to 
see you again! And how do you like 
farm life by now?” 

“Oh, I think there is nothing better, 
Mary, and I grow more in love with it 
every day.” 

“I remember on the day of your 
wedding that Edith said she liked your 
husband, but she thought it such a 
shame that you were going to live on 
a farm and bury your life and talents 
there.” 

“And do you remember the answer 
I gave her?” 

“Yes; you told her that there was 
always work for us to do wherever we 
were, if we wanted to find it. I have 
often thought of that and wondered 
what work you had found.” 

“T have been doing some of the most 
intensely interesting work this year. 
I don’t know when I have enjoyed a 
year’s work more. Did you ever hear 
of the Farm Bureau?” 

“No, I haven’t. What kind of a club 
is it? Do tell me something about it.” 

“It is an organization of farmers and 
their families, and we have a woman’s 
division. The women have some sepa- 
rate meetings and we study and do the 
things that women are interested in. 
We have our leaders in the county, 
township and school districts to assist 
us in our work.” 

“First we interested the school chil- 
dren in a better health program by 
having a poster and essay contest. We 
had an exhibit in each township of the 
posters and essays and awarded prizes 
for the three best posters and the three 
best essays. In one of the essays that 
came in a little boy was writing about 
the pig club to which he belonged, and 
he closed his essay by saying that you 
couldn’t lose money unless your pigs 
all died. 

“A part of our monthly Farm Bureau 
meetings were given over to the child 
welfare program. At one time the little 
children formed the word ‘milk’ in pan- 
tomime. We have had-health films that 
have been instructive as well as enter- 
taining. We have put on health plays 
such as ‘Your friend, Mister Milk,’ 
“What to eat,’ ‘The way the pupils see 
it,” ‘100 per cent,’ etc. The latter 
proves conclusively that the hot lunch 
is a vital necessity to the health of the 
average school child. 

We had a great deal of fun in educat- 
ing the people to the value of the hot 
lunch. We had them bring their sand- 
wiches to the Farm Bureau meetings 
and then we served hot soup to them. 
A large part of the work with 
the school children was done in co- 
operation with the county nurse, and 
thru our combined efforts 450 children 
had defects corrected. We did not stop 
with children of school age, but did 
Some work with those of pre-school age. 

“Another line of child welfare work 
which we took up was to learn how to 
make cheddar cheese. We had a spe- 
Cialist come out from Ames to teach 
us how to make it. 

“At another time we had a specialist 
speak to us on malnutrition and she 
gave us a very simple guide for meal 
planning, so that we could give our 
families the right kind of foods. 

“And then our club work, I am sure 
you would enjoy. We have both boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. The clubs are of dif- 
terent kinds, such as the pig club, calf 
club, garden club, garment club, etc., 
according to the desires of the club 
members. The members of the clubs 
choose the kind of a club they want 
and then they go to work. Each club 





—in order to be a standard club—must 
come up to certain requirements, such 
as having their regular meetings, and 
a part cf each meeting is a strictly 
business meeting conducted according 
to Roberts’ rules of order. I think that 
is splendid training for the boys and 
girls. Then they have a certain speci- 
fied amount of work to accomplish. 
They have study meetings and social 
meetings in addition to their work, and 
sometimes entertain their parents. 

“Well, Mary, here is my station, so 
I must leave you. I only hope that [ 
haven’t bored you with my pet hobby.” 

“No, indeed, Helen. I have greatly 
enjoyed hearing of your work, and in- 
stead of pitying you, I envy you your 
farmer husband.” 





Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 











Piurcld!~ 890¢ 


No. 9821—A Cute Doll’s Set of Clotnes 
—Cut in sizes 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 inches 
high. For material requirements see pat- 
tern envelope A complete outfit for a 
doll’s set of clothes which consists of a 
dainty little surplice dress with short ki- 
mono sleeves, a cape with convertible col- 
lar, tam-o’-shanter hat and an envelope 
chemise with a gathered ruffle. 

No. 1276—A Cute Dress for the Small 
Girl—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards 36-inch material with 
3% yards binding. Not unlike a peasant’s 
smock is this demure little one-piece 
frock. The sleeves, which are quite full 
and gathered into wristbands, are joined 
to the dress in raglan style The Peter 
Pan collar is not included in the pattern, 
but is put on separately 

No. 1569—A ‘‘Comfy’’ Sleeping Garment 
—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 3% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial. It matterg little to ‘‘drowsy heads” 
how much care their doting mothers take 
to tuck them in the covers each night 
when bedtime comes, for they kick them 
off just the same, oftentimes endangering 
the tender young bodies to cold. The wise 
mother will see that she has several pairs 
of warm nighties on hand made of a warm 
material like flannel that will be a pro- 
tection aginst drafts The night-drawers 
shown may be made with or without the 
feet, just us one prefers. 

C-100—Every Child Loves “Billy Pos- 
sum'’'—Cut in one size and requires % 
yard 27-inch material with % yard 18- 
inch felt for taii, soles and ears. The wee 
child would be “tickled to death’ to re- 
ceive a Christmas present like the one 
illustrated. It is very easily made and is 
not expensive. 

C-103—Tige—Cut in one size and re- 


quires % yard 27-inch material ae 
has movable head and legs and is the 
easiest toy to make. You would enjoy 


making it and then you could please some 
little child with it as a gift for Christmas. 

No. 9830—A Cunning Set of Doll's 
Clothes—Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 
22 inches high. For material requirements 
see pattern envelope If one is planning a 
gift for a little girl, there is nothing that 
will please her more than a charcter doll 
dressed just like a real baby. The pattern 
has been carefully cut and is very easy 
to follow. 

No. 8996—A Useful Christmas Gift—Cut 
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It’s a main highway 


HE way to satisfaction, comfort and 
health through Postum, has become a 
world-wide way. 


This famous table beverage which has 
stood the test of twenty-five years, fills every 
requirement of taste for a hot and invigor- 
ating mealtime drink. Unlike coffee or tea, 


Postum contains nothing that can irritate 
nerves or disturb digestion. 


Even the chil- 


dren may safely enjoy it. 


Wouldn't it be well for you to avoid the 
harm which so many have found in coffee 
and tea, and protect health while pleasing 
taste, with wholesome, satisfying Postum? 


Order from your grocer today! 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum 
(in tins) prepared instantly in the cup by the ad- 
dition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in pack- 
ages) for those who prefer to make the drink 
while the meal is being prepared; made by boil- 
ing fully 20 minutes. The two forms are equally 
delicious; and the costis only about sc per cup, 








Postum FOR HEALTH 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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in one size and requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material for puff section and % yard 18- 
inch meterial for bottom. When made of 
taffeta, satin or velveteen, a round pillow 
like this makes a most acceptable Christ- 
mas igft. There are four pieces to the 
pattern. 

No. C-104—A Cute Gift for the Wee 
Child—Cut in one Size and requires % 
yard 36-inch material with % yard 27- 
inch material for blanket. Any small 
child would be overjoyed to receive a 
Christmas gift like this. It is very easy to 
make and inexpensive. 

No. M-11—The Most Popular Man, 
Santa Clavs—Cut in one size and requires 
6% yards 36-inch material with 6-inch fur 
banding and 1% yards 30-inch leatherette 
for leggirgs. This suit could be made of 
paper muslin and trimmed with cotton 
batting. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc. 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Marmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





CARROT SUET PUDDING 


Two ergs; one-half cup of ground suet; 
one-half cup of sorghum; one-half cup of 
corn syrup; one cup of grated raw carrot; 
one cup of grated raw potato; one cup of 
barley or rye flour and one-half cup of 
corn or oat flour, or one and one-half cups 
of flour; one-half cup of raisins; one tea- 
spoonful of soda; one-half teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg. 

3eat eggs; add sorghum, syrup and suet; 
add grated vegetables and beat thoroly; 
sift in dry ingredients; add raisins, and 
again beat thoroly; pour into greased 
molug and steam from two to three hours, 
according to size of mokis. Serve with 
top milk or pudding sauce. 





These people who bear their burdens in 
silence would deserve a lot of praise if 
they didn’t talk about it so much. 











Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 


Neuralgia Pain, Pain 

Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 

When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















the Housewives are ‘Regular Users of 
. 


EWIS Lve- 


The Supreme Soap Maker 


The superiority of Lewis’ Lye 
as a pure soap maker is known 
to millions. Your waste fats and 
a few cans of Lewis’ Lye will 
save you many dollars in soap 
bills. In the house, the barns, 
and the garage— Lewis’ Lye 
always proves to be a cleansing 
and purifying agent. Then, too, 
there are 


Forty-six uses for 


LEWIS’ LYE 


It makes a most effective spray for fruit 
trees. It also forms the most active ele- 
ment of a sheep dip. LEWIS’ LYE, used 
according to our simple directions, will 
protect the health of poultry and livestock. 
These and many other uses are fully de- 
scribed in our booklet— 


“The Truth About a Lye” 


——— 
—— 


Just a few uses for 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Nothing equals it for cleaning auto 
radiators, transmissions, differentials 
and greasy parts. 


Unexcelled for making home-made 
soap by cold process. 


* Over a million and a 
quarter of these books 
have been distributed. 
Hundredsof thousands 
of homes have found 
them of greatvalue. Let 
us send youacopy free. 





Keeps troughs and feed bins in a 
sanitary condition at all times. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT MEG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists Since 1850 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cleans Garage floors—cuts grease 
and dirt on farm machinery. 








Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE— 






AGENTS WANTED 


Have You Time to Work In 
Your Own Community Among 


Wear the Brooks Appliance the Your Neighbors? 
modern scien tific invention 
which give rupture sufferers If so write for the 


Immediate relief. It has no ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and MR. C. &. BROOKS 
draw together the broken parts, Ne salves or 
plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and 
shape of Air Cushion depending on the nature of | 
each case Reware of imitation aok for trade-mark j 
bearing portrait and signature of ©. E. Brooks which ap 

pea-s on every appliance. None other genuine. Full infor- } 
mation and beoklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co., 
344-B State St., Marshall, Michigan 


“HOMEWOOL”’ 


plan which offers great inducements 
to women for use of their spare 
time. Pleasant and profitable work 
right around your own home. Ask 
today for full particulars. 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
268 MAIN ST. —_ EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 





























Write today for free instruction book and ‘Evidence 
of Conception” blank. Send sketch or model for 


personal opinion. Clarence O° Brien, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 957 Southern Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 
ground sguirreis, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
al stations approve. 1000 tablets 
\P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Ask 


ow Fey ist or send direct. 
let Free. Address 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowa 




































{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c/~nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each isene of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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2 ison by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


The Law of Love 


(Notes on the Sabhath Schoo] Lesson 
for November 12, 1922. Luke, 6:1-49; 
printed, 27-38.) 


“But I say unto you that hear, Love 
your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you, (28) bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully 
use you. (29) To him that smiteth thee 
on the one cheek, offer also the other; 
and from him that taketh away thy 
cloak withhold not thy coat also. (30) 
Give to every one that asketh thee: 
and of him that taketh away thy goods, 
ask them not again. (31) And as ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. (32) And if ye 
love them that love you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners love those 
that love them. (33) And if ye do good 
to them that do good to you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners do the same. 
(34) And if ye lend to them of whom 
ye hope to receive, what thank have 
ye? even sinners lend to sinners, to re- 
ceive again as much. (35) But love your 
enemies, and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be the sons 
of the Most High; for he is kind to- 
ward the unthankful and evil. (36) Be 
ye merciful, even as your Father is 
merciful. (37) And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and condemn not, 
and ye shall not be condemned: re- 
lease, and ye shall be released: (38) 
give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good meesure, pressed won, shaken to- 
gether, running over, shall they give 
into your bosom. For with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again.” 





If we are to get the true meaning 
and imbibe the spirit of this lesson, we 
must remember where and to whom 
and under what circumstances it was 
first given. The lesson is from Luke, 
and therefore was given to the miscel- 
laneous audience after Christ came 
down from the mountain, and is an ex- 
tension, with variations befitting the 
different conditions, of the sermon de- 
livered on the mountain more especial- 
ly to the disciples. The people whom 
Jesus is now addressing had been re- 
ligiously taught to love their neighbor 
and hate their enemy. Their teachers 
had perverted the legal maxim of Mo- 
ses, adapted to meet the requirements 
of a semi-barbarous people, “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” into a 
maxim governing individual conduct, 
for which it was never intended. From 
the maxim of Moses, intended for in- 
dividual conduct, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” they drew a cor- 
ollary: “Thou shalt hate thine enemy.” 
Then they limited the word “neigh- 
bor” to their own immediate relatives 
and personal friends. The parable of 
the good Samaritan shows Christ's 
methed of dealing with people who 
held this restricted meaning of the 
word “neighbor.” 

The Jews had been taught to regard 
all Gentiles as their enemies, whom it 
was their religious duty to hate. With 
this sort of teaching, it is no wonder 
that later Roman historians described 
the Jewish people as “haters of and 
hated by the entire human race.” The 
Jew had enough of our own sort of 
human nature to extend this hatred to 
any man who had offended him in any 
way, and he rejoiced that in this he 
had behind him the sanction of reli- 
gion as interpreted by those who were 
regarded as its highest exponents. To 
a people thus taught in the name of 
religion to carry a knife up the sleeve 
and lie in wait at the end of the lane, 





to get even in some way with every 
man who did them a real or apparent 
wrong, Jesus reveals the law and the 
practice of the kingdom of heaven 
which He had come to establish. 

I say unto you all—not the disciples 
only, but to all within the reach of my 
voice: Your teachers say: Love your 
neighbors, hate your enemies, get even 
with them in some way. I say: Love 
your enemies; love all men, Jew and 
Gentile, Pharisee and scribe, even the 
despised publican. If they hate you, 
don’t hate them; but do them a good 
turn when you can. This is the law 
of the kingdom I came to establish. If 
they curse and insult you, don’t curse 
them in return, but bless them and go 
into your closet and pray for them. A 
hard lesson for any of us, even taught 
as we have been all our life long the 
gospel of love. But quite apart from 
religion, it is sound philosophy; for a 
man can not keep on hating us very 
long if we show no hatred in return. 
He can not long continue to curse us, 
if he knows that we are examining 
ourselves before God and seeking to 
find palliations or excuses for his con- 
duct, and asking our Maker to judge 
between us and put him in a better 
frame of mind. 

The two verses that follow must not 
be interpreted with a slavish literality. 
Every speaker to a miscellaneous audi- 
ence says things which, taken apart 
from the occasion, and without the 
tones of his voice, the gesture and ex- 
pression of the eye, would not express 
the real meaning he meant to convey. 
Jesus was not presenting a man with- 
out proper self-respect as an ideal citi- 
zen of the kingdom. His own conduct 
is the best interpretation of His spok- 
en words. When He was being brought 
before Pilate and was smitten by one 
of the officers, he resented it and said: 
“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil,” that is, prove it; “but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” Paul, 
when the high priest commanded a 
bystander to smite him on the mouth, 
resented the insult by saying: ‘God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall: 
and sittest thou to judge me according 
to the law, and commandest me to be 
smitten contrary to the law?” He then 
apologized to him because he was 2 
high priest, but none the less did he in 
a manly way resent the injustice. 

All people who act according to the 
gospel of Beelzebub, the gospel of hate, 
get into trouble, and Jesus, in effect, 
says: Rather than get into a law suit 
for the price of the cheaper garment, 


_the coat, stand the loss of both it and 


the dearer garment, the cloak. In other 
words, keep out of law suits, and lose 
cheerfully rather than get into the 
courts over trifling matters that in- 
volve no moral principle. This is the 
sound sense that lies under verse 29. 
He does not advise the Christian to be 
a milksop, or a Uriah Heep, but rather: 
Be a man, and show your manhood by 
keeping your temper under great prov- 
ocation. How do you want men to treat 
you? Well, think it over, and remem- 
ber that that is the way you should 
treat others. Make your self-love and 
your self-respect the measure of your 
love and respect for your neighbor, even 
to the man who has done you wrong. 
People who pride themselves on get 
ting even with those who wrong them 
are likely to take a like pride in their 
loyalty to their friends. Jesus says to 
them: Suppose you do love those who 
love you; what credit is that to you? 
The most disreputable do that much. 
There is honor even among thieves. If 
you do good only to those who do good 
to you, what credit is there in that? 
Even sinners entirely out of the pale 
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of decent society do that much—and 
they take no credit for it. If you lend 
your credit at the bank only to those 
who can back your notes, what merit 
is there in that? Those who make no 
claims to piety do that much. Doing 
good to people who do you good turns, 
while all right in itself, is no evidence 
of holiness or piety. If you would live 
worthily, do good to those who will do 
yor .arm if they have a chance. Help 
the man who is worthy, even if his sig- 
nature gives no value to your note at 
the bank. Thus you will be like your 
Father in heaven, who causes the sun 
to shine alike on both the evil and the 
good, and sends the rain alike on both 
he just and the unjust. Instead of 
cruelty, show mercy; and thus become 
godlike. 

In your dealings with men, you must 
form some sort of judgment of them, 
but remember that you can not know 
all the facts of a man’s life. Therefore, 
always put the most favorable construc- 
tion you can on his deeds; for if you 
accustom yourself to harsh, unchari- 
table judgment, you will get the reputa- 
tion of a hard man, and when you make 
a mistake, as we all do, your neighbors 
will give you the same kind of harsh 
judgment. On the other hand, be gen- 
erous. Give full measure, even over- 
measure, to those with whom you are 
dealing, and you will receive at their 
hands like measure. Men dislike to 
give even fair measure to the stingy. 
They give scant justice to the unjust, 
but they will give full measure to the 
generous. In short, you make for your- 
self the yardstick with which you shall 
be measured. 

To sum it all up: Jesus commends to 
every man in this miscellaneous assem- 
bly which he was addressing the altru- 
istic as opposed to the selfish life. And 
when we come to think it over, under- 
neath it all lies the soundest philoso- 
phy. The only way a character worth 
having can be formed is by doing good 
to others. The only class of men that 
are ever remembered with a desirable 
remembrance is the class of men who 
have lived altruistic lives. The names 
of the selfish and unjust are practical- 
ly forgotten» by the time monuments 
are erected over their graves. Even in 
Solomon’s time, it was recognized that 
“The righteous shall be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance; .. . but the de- 
sire of the wicked shall perish.” 





STAINING A PINE FLOOR 
A subscriber writes: 


“Will you please tell me how to stain 
a pine floor myself?” 

Satisfactory methods of staining are 
given in Farmers’ Builetin No. 1219. Be- 
fore beginning work, make sure that the 
floor to be stained is clean and dry. Then 
coat it with a mixture of three parts of 
turpentine and one part of linseed oil. Af- 
ter this surface is dry, sandpaper it till 
smooth. 

For a home-made floor stain for oak, 
take one-half pound of raw sienna ground 
in ofl, two ounces of raw umber ground in 
oil, one pint of boiled linseed oil, one-half 
pint of ground Japan dryer, and one pint 
of turpentine. Putting these materials 
into a bottle and shaking vigorously is 
perhaps the best way of mixing this stain. 

The simplest stain for pine floors is 


made by dissolving one ounce of perman- 
ganate of potash in one quart of warm 
water, This will give a violet color, but 
when it is applied to wood a chemical ac- 


sults which stains the wood brown. 
must be taken in applying aot to let 
strokes overlap; the stained surface 
ild be wiped at once with a soft cloth 
or cotton waste. Oil stains should be al- 
lowed to set for a few minutes before the 
8 is wiped. Two coats of light stain 
give a better effect than one coat 
ivy stain 

\fter a floor has been stained it should 
be allowed to dry for at least twenty-four 
hou®s, and dust kept from it as much as 


tion re 
Care 
the 


surface 
sually 


} 


possible. When thoroly dry, it should be 
polished with a weighted brush covered 
with carpet, after which it is ready for the 


* and wax or varnish. 





FORMER IOWA STUDENT GETS HIGH 


PLACE 
An Iowa State College graduate, J. A. S. 
Watson, a native of Scotland, has been 


ointed professor of agriculture and ru- 


‘conomy in the University of Edin- 
bur He is a zraduate of that institu- 
and in 1910 he received a master's 


from Iowa State Col- 
to the position left 
ition of Prof. Robert 


in agriculture 
He succee _ 
by the re 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind," 
t by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & @o, 














The Most Beautiful Thing in 
the World 


Old Mother West Wind came down from 
still lay 
heavy on the grass. She turned her Merry 
Little Breezes out to play on the Green 
Meadows, and then, 
that 
stopped at the 


was in 
she 


because she 
morning, 
Smiling Pool to speak with 


pleasant 


| Grandfather Frog. 


“Good morning, Old Mother West Wind. 
Isn’t this a beautiful morning?” said old 


| Grandfather Frog. 


| windmill that would 


lily-pad 





| 
| 


{ 





“It is indeed,”’ replied Old Mother West 
Wind, ‘‘and there are many other beau- 
tiful things, Grandfather Frog Do you 
know, I've just the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world.” 

“Where?” asked Grandfather Frog. 

“Over in the old briar patch,’’ replied 
Old Mother West Wind. 

Just then she remembe.ed that the cows 
in Farmer Brown's barnyard had no water 
to drink, so she said “Good-by”’ to Grand- 
father Frog and hurried away to turn the 
pump the water for 


seen 


them. 
Grandfather Frog sat on his big green 
and watched her go. “Now what 
can be the most beautiful thing in the 
whole world?” said Grandfather Frog to 
himself. He looked over the Smiling Pool. 
What could the old briar patch have more 
beautiful than the pure white water-lilies 


| Smiling up at him? If the briar patch were 


not such a long way off, he would go see 
for himself. Just then he saw Billy Mink. 

“Billy! Billy Mink!” called Grandfather 
Frog. “Old Mother West Wind says that 
she has just seen the most beautiful thing 
in the whole world, and it is over in the 
old briar patch.” 

“Huh!” cried Billy Mink. 
nothing beautiful in that old briar patch 

Now Billy Mink is naturally curious 
The more he thought about the most beau- 
tiful thing in the whole world, the more 
he wanted to see it. So presently he 
hitched up his trousers and started across 


“There's 


the Green Meadows toward the old briar- 
patch. On the way there he met Jimmy 
Skunk. 


“Where are you going, Billy Mink?” 
asked Jimmy Skunk 

“Over to the old briar patch to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
replied Billy Mink. 

“I'll go with you,” said Jimmy Skunk, 
for he had had a good breakfast of fat 
beetles and had nothing special to do. 

So, one behind the other, Billy Mink and 
Jimmy Skunk trotted along the Lone Lit- 
tle Path across the Green Meadows. Pret- 
ty soon they met Johnny Chuck. 

“Where are you going?” asked Johnny 
Chuck. 

Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk looked a 
wee bit foolish. “We're going to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
said Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk to< 
gether. 

“Where is it?” asked Johnny Chuck. 

“Over in the old briar patch,” replied 
Billy Mink. 

“Tl go with you,” said Johnny Chuck. 

So the three, one behind the other, trot- 
ted along the Lone Little Path across the 
Green Meadows. As they passed the big 
hickory tree, Sammy Jay saw them. 

“Where are you going?” called Sammy 
Jay. 

“To see the most beautiful thing in the 
whole world,” replied Billy Mink and Jim- 
my Skunk and Johnny Chuck, and trotted 
on along the Lone Little Path across the 
Green Meadows. 

Sammy Jay scratched his head. ‘‘Now, 
what can there be more beautiful than 
this blue coat of mine?’ said Sammy Jay, 
for you know he is very vain, oh, very 
vain, indeed. The more he thought about 
it, the more sure he was that there could 
be nothing more beautiful than his hand- 
some coat. But if there was—Sammy Jay 
flirted his tail and started to follow Billy 
Mink, Jimmy Skunk and Johnny Chuck. 


Half-way across the Green Meadows 
they met Bobby Coon and Happy Jack 
Squirrel. 

“Where are you going?’’ asked Bobby 
Coon. 

“Over to the old briar patch to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world.” 


“Come 


replied Billy Mink along with us.” 
(Concluded next week) 





GERMAN CROP YIELDS 

It is estimated that the German grain 
harvest will be 25 per cent less than last 
year, and imports will have to be increased 
to make up the deficit. Necessary grain 
imports for 1922-23 are estimated at about 
5,700,000 metric tons, compared with 
2.300.000 metric tons in 1921-22. Require- 
ments for food, fodder and seed total 
about 19,200,000 metric tons a year, and 
in 1922-23 about 30 per cent will have to 
be imported, against 12 per cent the pre- 
ceding year. 

















FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


KODA 


pleasure. 


for example. 
inches, 





No. 2C Autographic Kodak 
Jr., with Kodak Anastigmat 
Lens f.7.7, makes large sized, 
clean-cut, sparkling pictures— 
the kind you want to make 
at the Thanksgiving reunion, 
Size, 276 x 4% 














pictures 
elling arguments. Pic- 
tures are practical records of your crops, 
stock, equipment—records easy to make, 
vivid, authentic, permanent. 


And the farm abounds with pictures for 


At your dealer's for $23 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





prove your 














On request a will cheerfully mail to any 


reader of Wallace's Farmer a valuable illus- 
trated eight-page booklet which shows by 
means of photographs and diagrams 


‘DEXTER 


Double Tub 


cuts washing time in two by doubling 
washing capacity. 

How to route the washing straight 
through from hamper to line without 

a single lost motion or backward move. 
How to wash clothes beautifully clean 
without hand-rubbing or boiling—and 
without a “lift” in the whole operation. 
This plan will save you more time, hard work and 
money than you will believe possible until you have 
tried it. Noobligation, just ask for” The Dexter Plan.” 


THE DEXTER CO., 104 N. Ninth St. , Fairfield, la. 
SB LF 25 AP ALS A OY TOT Aj 


STAMMER 


If youstammerattend nostammeringschooltil! you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAM MERING, Its Origin and The Ade 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in « oth and stamped 
io puregold. Askforspecial tuition rate and a FREE copy of 

“The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most suc cessfulectoo linthe world for the cure of stammering, 
To nk etc. Nosing-songortime beat. Writetoday, 


Nerth- Westera Scb ool, 9395 Grand Ave. Milwaukee; Wis, 


3. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Farm 


Brown’s 


Beach Jacket) 


“It was four below zero here this morning, and 
a very good day to try the Beach Jacket. 
more than pleased with it and think it one of the 
best garments for cold weather I ever saw 
It 1s ag Warm as @n Overcoat, cheaper than a 
good sweater, 
and keeps its shape. 
lar, coat with collar, and vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 





Reg. U. 8, Pat. a 


wears like fron, can be washed, 
It comes coat without col- 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Worcester, Massachusette 
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Castrating Pigs is Surgery 


You do not employ any- 
one to do this for you. 


Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery 


but a simple process, so 

why employ expensive 

help when YOU can do 
it yourself? 


OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND FARMERS VAC- 
CINATED THEIR PIGS 


this season; using OUR 

method, with most ex- 

cellent results. Send for 

FREE booklet giving 

directions. You can 

save one-half the cost 
of vaccinating. 


AMERIGAN SERUM COMPANY 
2117 Leech Street SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 


KILL HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap 
sule that contains a dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them. 


Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Capsules 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm 
—large and small—in the stomach and in- 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 


Capsules 
100 Capsules... 
200 = 








$ 9.00 
17.50 


Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received. 
CC. WAKEFIELD 4&4 COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 











DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


Are your horses cough- 
ing or running at the 
nose? If so, give them ‘‘Spohn’s’’. 
A valuable remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Distemper, Influenza, Pink Eye and Worms 
among horses and mules. An occasional dose 
“tones” them up. Sold at all drug stores. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN, IND. U.S.A. 
F Complete Course in 
Hog Cholera Control 


dust send your name and address for this free 
course, completely illustrates and describes every step 
in prevention and treatment of hog cholera and other 
Swine diseases. No obligations. Write today. We sell 
MIXED INFECTION BACTERIN 
15 CENTS PER DOSE 


mixed infection totectinel diseases and so called “*fu."" 
ly administered with Vaccinating syringe 
IDELITY 


prices on extre go 
Be sure. Vaccinate 
Write today. 































© tor low 
anti-nog cholera serum. Be safe 
your hogs yourself. Save 60 per cent of cost. 
FIDELITY SUPPLY C0, 808 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Il. 
@ Stock Yard Station, Dept. 808 Oklehoma City, Okie. 
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Service Bureau 











The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with sybscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more, All! inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by ietter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer~ 
tificate numbe r. 











Hail Insurance 
vudging from the complaints that are 


coming in to us, the farmers are get- 


ting unsatisfactory service this year 
from several hail insurance compa- 
nies. Losses from hail have been 


heavy this season and the less reliable 
of the 
a special effort to crawl out of their 
At all 
insurance seems 


companies seem to be making 


obligations whenever they can. 
times, however, hail 
to result in more complaints than any 
other form of farmer 
buys. 


One reason for this is that there are 


insurance the 


two methods of estimating compen- 
sation for losses. One company will 
pay by the percentage method. That 


is, if the field is insured for $5 an 
acre and the loss is 20 per cent, the 
farmer is paid 20 per cent of $5, or $1 
per acre. 

Other companies pay on the basis of 
the full amount of the insurance. That 
is, if the field is insured for $5 an acre 
and the value of the crop is estimated 
at $25 and there is a 20 per cent loss, 
he gets the full amount of the insur- 
ance, or $5. 

Both of these methods have their 
merits. The difficulty with the per- 
centage plan is that too often the farm- 
er fails to understand that he is buy- 
ing insurance on that basis. We have 
had a number of cases where the farm- 
er expected to be paid up to the 
amount of insurance for his loss, and 
instead received only a percentage of 
the sum. Of course, he should have 
read the contract and known what he 
was signing up for; but to remind him 
of this does not help him any after the 
loss has occurred. This misunder- 
standing of the provisions of the con- 
tract is in some cases largely due to 
the efforts of the salesman to make 
the insurance proposition sound as in- 
viting as possible. 

An incident of this sort came to our 
attention just recently. A farmer had 
a hail insurance policy on the basis of 
$5 an acre, Fifty-five acres were hit 
by hail. He estimated his total loss at 
$150. He sent in a claim and expected 
to get this amount. The company for 
some unknown reason assumed that he 
had made a claim for $50 instead of 
$150, and settled with him on that ba- 
sis. They explained afterwards that 
according to the provisions of their 
contract he was really entitled to $68, 
but as he asked for only $50, $50 was 
all he got. 

The question of the length of the in- 
surance period and that of cancella- 
tion comes up often. Occasionally a 
farmer will tell the insurance solicitor 
that he only wants protection for one 
year. The solicitor, however, will fill 
out a five-year policy, and the farmer 
will sign without noting the change. 
Then the next season he will get a 
request for payment of the premium 
after the crop season is over. In some 
cases the farmer has received this no- 
tice after he has suffered a loss to his 
crop by hail. Thinking to make the 
best of a bad business, he has sent in 
a claim together with the premium. 
The company has sometimes accepted 
the premium, but refused to pay the 
claim, on the ground that the claim 
was not put in promptly and was not 
accompanied by the proper proof. 

Practically all of the Iowa compa- 
nies provide that the premiums are to 
be paid at Des Moines. In case the 
premium is not paid, suit is brought 
against the policyholder in the munic- 
ipal court of Des Moines. It is diffi- 
cult for a farmer living in some dis- 
tant part of the state to defend the suit 











Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt 
The soft,porousflakes 
of Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt dissolve 
three times as fast as 
ordinary 


instantly and completely. 


table use. 


Chicago Buffalo 











Use it for cooking and baking 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is just pure salt, and its light, 
fluffy, porous flakes, keep it from lumping like ordinary salt. 
Best for cooking, baking, meat curing, butter making and 
Insist on getting the genuine at your dealer's, 
Interesting free booklet sent on request. 


The Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta 


COLONIAL 


For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth—Hard—Lasting—W on’t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 


Ordinary Salt 
The crystals or flakes 
of ordimary salt are 
hard and slow dis- 





Salt that cures perfectly 
is best for all farm uses 


New proof that instantly dissolving salt is needed on every farm 


Salt that goes right to the heart of the meat and gives the whole 
piece the same wonderful flavor, holds the natural color and ten- 
der firmness, must be the best for all uses on the farm. 


The soft, porous flakes of Colonial Special Farmers Salt dissolve 
Wherever it is used, better flavor, and 
better results are gotten and with less salt. 


Put up in 70-16. 
bags of linenized 
materialthat 
makes fine towel- 


SALT 
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Before Treatment 


dred hogs had already died. 
and decided to test it out. 


Federal Concentrates is a liquid medicine. 


get sick—heep them well. 


FREE We will mail you our 
Booklet on Diseaser 
of Swine and other valuable 
information free Just send 


= 223 Wickham Bldg., 


At pays. 





be glad to advise you. 














THIS MAN SAVED A VALUABLE BUNCH OF SHOATS 


Woodbine, lowa, had shut up to kill and dispose of 
He heard of Federal Concentrates 

Not one died after starting treatment. 

For the past six years we have been specializing on the diseases of swine, especially on Necrotic- 
Enteritis (Intestinal! Infection), Swine Plague, Hemorrhagic-Septicemia, and the so-called FLU. 

It ie very easy to give. 
milk. Use Federal Concentrates as a preventive and conditioner. 
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Five Weeks After Treatment 
ese photographs show a bunch of shoatse which Mr. A. J. Shinn of 


More than a hun- 


Hogs like it better than sweet 
Don’t wait till they 


Our Veterinarians have had years of experience in Swine Diseases and will 
Write today. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











and in many cases he 
pays the premium rather than go to 
the trouble and expense of going thru 
with the matter. 

A farmer who feels that he has been 
defrauded in the handling of hail in- 
surance, may have the case 
transferred to his own county. In or- 
der to do this he must file an answer 
alleging the facts constituting fraud, 
must make application for a change of 
venue, and file a bond to indemnify 
the plaintiff for any additional costs 
and expense that may be incurred by 
the change in the event that judgment 
is finally rendered against the defend- 
ant. 

Farmers who are 
their present hail 
should remember that notice of can- 
cellation should be sent to the com- 
pany before the next crop season. No- 
tices of cancellation must be turned in 
before the first of June. In most cases 
it would probably be well to take ac- 
tion at once, in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding. 


at this distance, 


however, 


dissatisfied with 
insurance policies 














Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 351. 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















with Davis’ 


We ORMKIE™/, 


Davis Wormkill Capsules actually kill hog 
worms. Contain Pure SANTONIN, « Remove 









worms, tone up animals, help them put on 
weight fast. Guaranteed to get results or 
money back. ORDER DIRECT. 60 capsules, 
$ .75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50, postpaid. 


pecial hog tre iting in struments, "$1.50 set. 


DAVIS DRUG CO... :: MORRILL, KANSAS 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Feeding Questions 
Feeding Cattle on the Shares 


A South Dakota 
writes: . 

“T am letting out a bunch of 800- 
pound steers on feed. I am to furnish 
the cattie, and the other party fur- 
nishes all feed, roughage and labor. 
What would be a fair division after the 
cattle are sold? In case any of the cat- 
tle should die, who should bear the 
loss? Who should bear the shrink on 
the way to market?” 

In the first place, the cattle should 
be weighed up accurately when they 
are first turned over to the man who 
does the feeding. When the cattle are 
finally sold at the Chicago market, it 
should be easily possible to determine 
the average number of pounds of gain 
per steer. In case the feeder under- 
takes to stand all losses and shrink, 
and also furnishes all feed, roughage 
and labor, we would roughly estimate 
that for the first 100 pounds of gain 
per steer, he should be paid at the rate 
of the value of 14 bushels of corn plus 
800 pounds of hay; for the second 100 
pounds of gain per steer, at the rate of 
the value of 17 bushels of corn plus 
700 pounds of hay, and for the third 
100 pounds ‘of gain per steer, at the 
rate of the value of 21 bushels of corn 
plus 500 pounds of hay. Assuming that 
corn is 50 cents a bushel and hay is 
$10 a ton, and that these cattle weighed 
800 pounds when they first went out 
as feeders and 1,100 pounds when they 
were sold at the Chicago market, we 
find that under this arrangement that 
the feeder would be entitled to com- 
pensation for 52 bushels of corn plus 
one ton of hay for each steer, or at 
prices mentioned, $36 for each steer. 
If the total gains averaged but 200 
pounds per steer, the compensation to 
the feeder would be on the basis of 31 
bushels of corn plus 1,500 pounds of 
hay, or at prices mentioned, $23 per 
steer. These ratios are roughly appli- 
cable to 800-pound steers fed during 
the winter under corn belt conditions. 
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Yellow and White Corn For 
Baby Beeves 


The merits of yellow and white corn 
for baby beef production were com- 
pared at the Kansas experiment sta- 
tion during the past year. The differ- 
ence, altho slight, favored yellow corn. 
Groups of ten 370-pound calves were 
fed 180 days on a ration of shelled 
corn, cottonseed meal, alfalfa hay and 
cane silage. The calves receiving yel- 
low corn gained 388 pounds and re- 
quired 397 pounds of corn, 79 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 93 pounds: of al- 
falfa and 393 pounds of silage to make 
100 pounds of gain. Those which were 
fed white corn gained 375 pounds and 
required 383 pounds of corn, 82 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 96 pounds of hay 
and 405 pounds of silage for 100 
pounds of gain. 

The calves fed yellow corn had an 
advantage of .13 of a pound greater 


daily gain than the white corn lot. 
When yellow corn was fed, the corn 
consumption was slightly greater, but 


the amounts of cottonseed meal, alfal- 
fa and silage eaten were The 
finish on the calves fed yellow corn 
was enough better than that of the 
white corn lot to enable the former to 
bring 15 cents a hundred more on the 
market. The advantage of yellow corn 
in this test was definite, altho not so 
pronounced as in a number of recent 
hog-feeding experiments. 

Incidentally, this Kansas test shows 
that good use was made of the silage 
in producing gains and reducing the 
corn requirements. The tests add an- 
other endorsement for the practice of 
using silage in baby beef production. 


less. 





A bachelor never realizes how important 
aman can feel when the wife says “Be 
quiet, children; your father is talking.” 
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TYING A KNOT 


YING a knot is very important. 


Much 


depends upon that knot; it must not slip 
or give way, yet it must be easy to untie when 
you are through using it. 


Because we know the importance of knots 
in the use of rope, we have published a little 


booklet on how to tie them. 


Your Plymouth 


Rope dealer will give you a copy. He is the 
man who displays the famous ship trademark 
on his store cards and hangers. 


But no matter how good a knot you t® 
when binding a load or tethering stock, unless 
the rope itself is right, something will happen. 


Learn to tie good knots in the best rope you 
can buy — Plymouth Manila Rope. 

3 Made of absolutely pure Manila Fiber, care- 
fully selected and uniformly spun, Plymouth 
Rope wears longer, is stronger, lighter and 
more flexible than others. It will give you a 


greater rope service for your money. 


It is 


always the best rope you can buy, and has been 
for nearly 100 years. The Plymouth Rope 
dealer in your locality is a good man to know. 
Ask him for a copy of the booklet. 


Plymouth Cordage Company 
North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 
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larger has contained @ 
6pun paper marker guar- 
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Genuine Highland 
HEREFORD CALVES 


3,000 head choice steers and 
heifers which we now own of- 
fered on pound basis at market 
price. Representative of the 
best herds at Marfa. Shipment 
soon by special train. 





Don't pay a premium for 
calves no better. 























“FROM BREEDER 
TO FEEDER” 





Write—Wire—or Call Collect 
Today if you are interested in get- 
ting quality calves or steers at 





lowest prices. 


2,000 HEAVY STEERS 
on lowa Pasture 


Choice dehorned Herefords 
ready for the feedlot, weighing 
900 to 1200 pounds. These came 
direct from the Range, grazed 
here since April. They will 
never quit gaining and the 
price is less. 


See them Yourself before 
YOU BVY. 








LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc., 


313-16 Securities Building, 





Telephone Walnut 1320 
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FEEDERS: “‘Let’s Divide The Savings” f 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 

Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream und out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. ‘‘Dande- 
lion Butter Color’’ costs nothing because 
each ounce used adds ounce of weight to 
butter. Large bottles cost only 35c at 
drug and grocery stores. Purely veget- 
able, harmless, meets all States and Na- 
tional food laws. Used for 50 years by all 
large creameries. Doesn’t color butter- 

milk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


New Shipment 


Purchased at 
Bargain Prices 
enables us to quote 
exceptionally 
low prices on 
steel roofing 











Hansen 
Steel 

Has lightning, fire 
and weather resist- 
ing qualities found 
in no other material. 


for immediate 
sale. Write for 
prices. 








Only best 

quality materials used. New low 

4 Ae for FREE 
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Hansen Mfg. Co. Dept. R. 
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Tale of Exciting 
Adventure 


»GOLD 
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SYNOPSIS—It was in 1849, and gold had 
just been discovered in California. Frank 
Munroe, former farmer, present bookkeep- 
er and future—he hoped—millionaire, was 
young and adventurous Talbot Ward 
came home one night with Munroe froma 
meeting of enthusiasts who had told each 
other how much gold they were going to 
dig—some day. 

They decided to make for the gold fields 
and started by way of the Panama route. 
Aboard ship they were attracted to two 
men, a youth from Virginia, called John- 
ny, and a woodsman from the north, who 
was known as Yank 

They landed at a village called Chagres, 
and after arranging with a native for a 
boat to continue their trip they went up 
to explore the village. Later Ward and 
Munroe returned and found four men 
who were appropriating their boat. 
Upon inquiry from Ward, one of the men 
replied “I know nothing about it. We 
hired this boat, and we intend to have it; 
and no whipper- snapper is going to keep 
us from it.’ 


CHAPTER IV—THE VILLAGE BY 
THE LAGOON 
(Continued from last issue) 

“I see,”’ said Talbot pleasantly. ‘‘Well, 
excuse me a moment while I talk to our 
friend.” He addressed the man in Span- 
ish, and received short, sullen replies. 
“He says,” Talbot explained to us, ‘‘that 
he never saw us before in his life, and 
never agreed to take us up the river.” 


“Well, that settles it,’’ stated the other 
man. 

“How much did you offer to pay him?” 
asked Talbot. 


The man stared. ‘‘None of your busi- 
ness,”’ he replied. 

“They're askin’ twenty dollars a head,” 
volunteered one of the interested specta- 
tors. 

“Exactly. You see,” said Talbot to us, 
“we got here a little too early. Our bar- 
gain was for only fifteen dollars; and now 
this worthy citizen has made a better rate 
for himself.” 

“You should have had the bargain im- 
mediately registered before the alcade, 
senor,”’ spoke up a white-dressed Span- 
iard of the better class, probably from the 
castle. 

“I thank you, senor,” said Talbot cour- 
teously. ‘“‘That neglect is due to my ig- 
norance of your charming country.’ 

“And now if you'll move, young turkey 
cock, we'll just take our boat!" said an- 
other of the claimants. 

“One moment!" said Talbot Ward, with 
a new edge to his voice. “This is my 
boat, not yours; my baggage is in it, my 
boatman is on the ground. That he is 
forgetful has nothing to do with the mer- 
its of the case. You know this as well as 
I do. Now you can acknowledge this 
peacefully and get out, or you can fight. 
I don’t care a continental red copper 
which. Only I warn you, the first man 
who makes a move with anything but his 
two feet will be shot dead.” 

He stood, his hands hanging idly by his 
sides, and he spoke very quietly; but one 
and all they stared into Ward's eyes, and 
came individually to the same conclusion. 
I do not doubt that dancing flicker of re- 
fraction—or of devilment—was very near 
the surface. 

“Of course, if you are very positive, I 
should not dream of doubting your word 
or of interfering,”’ said the tallest and 
quietest, who had remained in the back- 
ground. ‘‘We desire to do injustice to no 
mi a 

Johnny, 
derisively. 

If my knowledge of Spanish is of any 
value in assisting you to a boat, pray 
command me,” broke in Ward. 

The crowd moved off, the boatman with 
it. I reached out and collared him 

Talbot had turned on Johnny. 

“Fairfax,”’ said he icily, “‘one of the 
first things you must learn is not to stir 
things up again once a victory is gained. 
Those men were sore; and you took the 
best method possible of bringing on a real 
fight.” 

Poor Johnny flushed to the roots of his 
hair. 

“You're right,” 
voice. 

Talbot Ward thawed completely, and a 
most winning smile illumined his face. 

“Why, that’s what I call handsome, 
Johnny!” he cried. “It’s pretty hard to 
admit the wrong. You and Yank cer- 
tainly looked bold and warlike when he 
came along. Where's that confounded 
mozo? Oh, you have him, Frank? Good 
boy! Come here, my amiable citizen. I 
guess you understand English after all, or 
you couldn't have bargained so shrewdly 
with our blackleg friends.” 

The flush slowly faded from Johnny's 
face. Yank’s sole contribution to the 
changed conditions was to spit with great 
care, and to shift the butt of his rifle to 
the ground. 

“Now,” Talbot 





behind us, snorted loudly and 


said he in a stifled 


was admonishing the 











boatman, ‘“‘that was very bad. 
make a bargain, stick to it. 


When you 
But I'll tell 
you what I will do. I will ask all peo- 


ple, sabe, everywhere, your people, my 
people, and if everybody pay twenty dol- 
lars, then we pay twenty dollars. Sabe? 
But we no pay twenty dollars unless you 
get us to Cruces poco pronto, sabe? Now 
we start.” 

The boatman broke 
talk. 

“Says he’s got to find his assistant,” 
Talbot explained to us. “Come on, my 
son, I'll just go with you after that pre- 
cious assistant.”’ 

We sat on the edge of our boat for half 
an hour, watching the most comical 
scenes. Everybody was afflicted with the 
same complaint—absence of boatmen. 
Some took possession, and settled them- 
selves patiently beneath their little roofs. 
Others made forays and returned drag- 
ging protesting natives by the arm. These 
generally turned out to be the wrong na- 
tives; but that was a mere detail. Once 
in a lucky while the full boat's comple- 
ment would be gathered; and then the 
craft would pull away up the river to the 
tune of pistol shots and vociferous yells. 

At the end of the period mentioned Tal- 
bot and the two men appeared. They 
were quite amicable; indeed, friendly, and 
laughed together as they came. The “as- 
sistant’’ proved to be a tremendous negro, 
nearly naked, with fine big muscles, and 
a good-natured, grinning face. He wore 
large brass ear circlets and bracelets of 
copper. We all pushed the canoe to the 
very edge of the water and clambered 
aboard. The negro bent his mighty shoul- 
ders. We were afloat. 


into a torrent of 


CHAPTER V—A TROPICAL RIVER 
Talbot told us we 
stood in front clad in a 
The broad sluggish 


Our padrone, as 
should call him, 
colored muslin shirt. 


river was alive with boats, all making 
their way against the current. By the 
time the lagoon had narrowed, however, 


they had pretty well scattered. 

We entered a tropical forest, and never 
shall I forget the wonder of it. The banks 
were lined to the water's edge with veg- 
etation, so that one could see nothing but 
the jungle. There were great palm trees, 
which we recognized; and teak trees, 
which we did not, but which Talbot iden- 
tified for us. It was a very bald sort of 
tree, as I remember it. Then there were 
tremendous sycamores in which were ants’ 
nests as big as beehives; and banana trees 
with torn leaves, probably the most ex- 
otic touch of all; and beautiful noble man- 
goes like domes of a green cathedral; and 
various sorts of canes and shrubs and 
lilies growing among them. And every- 
where leaped and swung the vines—thick 
ropy vines; knotted vines, like knotted 
cables; slender filament vines; spraying 
gossamer vines, with gorgeous crimson, 
purple and yellow’ blooms; and long 
streamers that dipped to trail in the wa- 
ters. Below them were broad pads of lo- 
tus and water lilies; with alligators like 
barnacied logs, and cormorants swim- 
ming about, and bright-eyed waterfowl. 
The shadows in the forests were light 
clear green, and the shadows under the 
hanging jungle near the water were dull 
green; and the very upper air itself, 
in that hot steaming glade, seemed deli- 
cately green, too. Butterflies were among 
the vine blossoms, so brilliant of color 


that it seemed to me that the flowers 
were fluttering from their stems. Across 
the translucent green shadows flashed 


birds. Il recognized little green paroquets. 
I had never before seen them outside of 
cages. No man can realize the wonder of 
finding himself actually part of romantic 
scenes so long familiar in the pages of 
books that they have become almost 
mythical. We sat there absolutely silent, 


save when calling attention to some new 
marvel, drinking it in. 
Our men paddled steadily ahead. The 


negro hummed strange minor songs to 
himself. Suddenly he flashed his teeth at 
us and broke into full voice: 


“Oh, Susannah! don’t cry for me! 
I'm off to California wid my banjo on my 
knee.” 


The accent was queer, but the words 
and tune were right. Talbot questioned 
him in Spanish. 

“He says all Americans sing it. 
taken many up the river.” 

‘Too many,’ muttered Johnny. “I wish 
we'd started three months sooner.” 

It was growing dusk when we came in 
sight of a village of bamboo huts on the 
right bank. To this we headed. Hardly 
had the boat struck the beach when both 
of our men leaped ashore and raced madly 


He has 


toward the huts Pausing only long 
enough to slide the boat beyond the grip 
of the river. we followed, considerably 


mystified. Quick as we were, we found 








both the padrone and his man, together 
with a dozen others, already seated at a 
monte table. The padrone was acting as 
banker! 

We discovered the name of this place to 
be Gatun, Talbot found us a native hut 
in which were hammocks we could rent 
for the night. The hut was a two-storied 
affair, with a notched pole by which to 
clambed aloft. I took one look and de- 
cided to stay below. My weight seemed 
sufficient to bring the whole thing down 
about our ears. 

I do not know which had the better of 
it. My hammock was slung across one 
corner of the single room. A cooking 
fire blazed merrily five or six feet 
away. Some ten or a dozen natives were 
drinking and talking until nearly morn- 
ing; and to my personal knowledge some 
ten or a dozen thousand fleas were doing 
the same. Six dogs were that hut’s al- 
lowance. They discovered that my weight 
sagged my hammock down to a height 
just suitable for the rubbing of their 
backs. In vain I smote with boot or pis- 
tol barrel. They kiyied and departed; but 
only for a moment. I had not even time 
to fall int6é a doze before one of the oth- 
ers was back at it. This amused the 
drinking natives. I suppose the poor 
beasts very passionately wanted to 
scratch their backs. I could sympathize 
with them; none of them could have had 
as many fleas as I had, for their superfi- 
cial area was not as great; but perhaps 
they had as many per square inch. 

In the course of the night it began to 
rain. I mean really rain, ‘‘without going 
into details as to drops,’’ as somebody has 
said. Then I ceased envying my friends 
upstairs; for from all sounds I judged the 
roof was leaking. 

Next morning it was still drizzling. The 
town was full of sad-eyed, wearied men. 
I think every one had had about the same 
experience. The padrone was at first a 
little inclined to delay; but he quickly 
recognized that our mood was bad, so 
shortly we were under way. 

That day was not an unmitigated joy. 
It rained, picking the surface of the river 
up in little spots and rings. The forest 
dripped steadily. All the butterflies and 
bright birds had disappeared; and sullen 
shifting clouds fairly touched the treetops 
It was cold. Wrap ourselves as we would, 
we became thoroly chilled. We should 
have liked to go ashore for a little fire, 
or at least a tramp about; but there 
seemed to be no banks, and the vegetation 
would not let us approach whatever earth 
there might be. The padrone and the 
big negro thrust their heads thru holes cut 
in the middle of their blankets, and 
seemed happy. Talbot Ward and Yank 
took it with the philosophy of old cam- 
paigners; but Johnny and I had not had 
experience enough to realize that things 
have a habit of coming to an end. We 
were too wet even to smoke. 

That night we spent at a place called 
Pena Blanca, which differed in no essen- 
tial from Gatun. We slept there in small 
sheds, along with twenty or thirty of our 
ship's companions wedged tightly togeth- 
er. A dozen other similar sheds adjoined. 
We were all quarrelsome and disinclined 
to take much nonsense either from the 
natives or from each other. Also we 
needed and wanted food; and we had dif- 
ficulty in getting it. A dozen incipient 
quarrels were extinguished because the 
majority of the crowd would not stand for 
being bothered by the row. Finally the 
whole hutful became involved, and it re- 
ally looked for a moment like a riot. A 
good deal of bad language flew about, 
and men seized their weapons. Yank 
rose to the occasion by appealing to them 
not ‘‘to kick up a muss,’”’ because there 
was ‘‘a lady of our own color in the next 
room.”" The lady was mythical, but the 
riot was averted. 

The next day was clearing, with occa- 
sional heavy dashing showers, just to keep 
us interested. The country began more 
to open up. We passed many grass sa- 
vannahs dotted with palms and a tree 
something like our locust. Herds of cat- 
tle fed there. The river narrowed and 
became swifter. Often our men had to 
lay aside their paddles in favor of the 
pole or tracking line. Once or twice we 
landed and walked for a short distance 
along the banks. At one place we saw 
several wild turkeys. At another some- 
thing horrifying, rustling, and reptilian 
made a dash fairly from between my feet 
and rushed flop into the water. The boys 
claimed I jumped straight upward fou: 
feet; but I think it was nearer ten. Tal 
bot said the thing was an iguana. I should 
like very much to be able to describe it 
accurately, but my observation was some- 
what confused. Beyond the evident fact 
that it snorted actual fire, I am not pre- 
pared to go. 

Along in the early afternoon we reached 
bolder shores in which the trap rock dé 
scended sheer beneath the surface of the 
water. Directly ahead of us rose a moun- 
tain like a cone of verdure. We glided 
around the base of it, and so came to 
Gorgona, situated on a high bluff beyond. 
This we had decided upon as the end of 
our river journey. To be sure we had 
bargained for Cruces, six miles beyond; 
but as the majority of our ship’s com- 
panions had decided on that route, we 
thought the Gorgona trail might ‘be less 
crowded. So we beached our boat, and 
unload®@@ our effects; and set forth to 
find accommodations for the present, and 
mules for the immediate future. 
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CHAPTER VI—A VILLAGE IN THE 
JUNGLE 


At first there seemed slight chance of 
getting either. The place was crowded 
beyond its capacity. The Hotel Fran- 
caise—a shed-and-tent sort of combina- 
tion with a muddy natural floor—was 
jammed. The few native huts were 
crowded. Many we saw making them- 
selves as comfortable as possible amid 
their effects out in the open. Some we 
talked with said they had been there for 
over a week, unable to move because of 
tack of transportation. They reported 
much fever; and in fact we saw one poor 
shaking wretch, wistful-eyed as a sick 
dog. braced against a tree all alone. The 
spirit was drained out of him; and all 
he wanted was to get back. 

While we were discussing what to do 
next, our muslin-clad ex-padrone, who 
had been paid and shaken by the hand 
some time since, approached smoking a 
longer cigar than ever. This he waved 
at us in a most debonair and friendly 
manner. 

“Bread on the water,”’ commented Tal- 
bot after a short conversation. ‘‘He says 
we have treated him like a brother and a 
true comrade in arms; which means that 
I did; you fellows, confound your spiteful 
souls, wanted to throw him overboard a 
dozen times. And now he says to follow 
him, and he’ll get us a place to stay.” 

“Some native pig-sty with fleas,” I re- 
marked skeptically, aside, to Johnny. 

“You com’,”’ begged the padrone, with 
a flash of teeth. 

We came bearing our household goods, 
because we could nowhere see any one to 
bear them for us. At that we had to 
leave the heaviest pieces on the beach. 
Talbot insisted on lugging his huge bundle 
of newspapers. 

“They may come in handy,” he an- 
swered us vaguely. ‘‘Well, they’re mine, 
and this is my back,” he countered to 
Johnny's and my impatience with such 
foolishness. 

The padrone led us thru town to the 
outskirts. There we came to a substan- 
tial low house of several rooms, with a 
veranda and veritable chimneys. The 
earth in front had been beaten so hard 
that even the downpour of yesterday had 
not appreciably softened it. To our sum- 
mons appeared a very suave and courte- 
ous figure—that, it appeared, of the al- 
calde of the place. 

“My fren’,’’ explained the padrone in 
English, for our benefit, ‘“‘they good pee- 
pele. They wan’ estay. Got no place 
estay.”’ 

The alcalde, a portly gentleman with 
side whiskers and a great deal of dignity, 
bowed. 

““My house is all yours,”’ said he. 

Thus, altho arriving late, we stopped at 
the best quarters in the town. The sense 
of obligation to any one but our boat- 
man was considerably relieved when next 
day we paid what we owed for our lodg- 
ing. Also, had it not been for Talbot and 
Johnny, I am sure Yank and I would have 
taken to the jungle. There seemed to be 
required much bowing, smiling, punctil- 
iousness and elaborate complimenting that 
in a short time I felt myself in the precise 
mental attitude of a very small monkey 
shaking the bars of his cage with all four 
hands and biggering in the face of some 
benign and infinitely superior professor. 
I fairly ached behind the ears trying to 
look sufficiently alert and bland and intel- 
ligent Yank sat stolid, chewed tobacco 
and spat out of the window, which also 
went far toward stampeding me. Talbot 
and Johnny, however, seemed right at 
home. They capped the old gentleman's 
most elaborate and involved speeches, 
they talked at length and pompously about 
nothing at all; their smiles were rare and 
sad and lingering—not a bit like my im- 
becile tho well-meant grinning—and they 
seemed to be able to stick it out until 
judgment day. Not until I heard their pri- 
vate language after it was all over did I 
realize they were not enjoying the occa- 
sion thoroly. 


Toward sunset occurred a welcome 


break. A mob of natives suddenly burst 
into view, from the direction of town. 
They were running madly, led by a very 
little man and a very big man. The two 


latter rushed up to the edge of the ve- 
randa, on which we were all sitting, and 
began to talk excitedly, both at once. 
“What's the row?” we asked Talbot in 
a breath. 
“Can't make out yet; something about 
a fight.” 


The alcalde commanded order. Then 
the matter became clear. The very large 
man and the very little man had had a 


fight, and they had come for justice. This 
much Talbot made plain. Then he chuck- 
led explosively. 

“The little man is making his accusa- 
tion against himself!’ he told us. ‘He is 
charging himself with having assaulted 


and beaten the other fellow. And the big 
one is charging himself with having licked 
the little one. Neither wants to ac- 


knowledge he got licked; and each would 
rather pay a fine and have it entered on 
the records that he won the fight. So 
much for sheer vanity!” 

Each had his desire. The alcalde, with 
beautiful impartiality, fined them both; 
and nonchalantly pocketed the proceeds, 

At dusk millions of fireflies came out, 
the earth grew velvet black, and the soft, 
tepid air breathed up from the river. 
Lights of the town flickered like larger 
yellower fireflies thru the thin screen of 








palms and jungle; and the various noises, 


subdued by distance, mingled with the 
voices of thousands of insects, and a 
strange booming from the river. I 


thought it very pleasant; and wanted to 
stay out; but for some reason we were 
haled within. There the lamps made the 
low broad room yery hot. We sat on real 
chairs and the stilted exchange resumed. 
I have often wondered whether our host 
enjoyed it, or whether he did it merely 
from duty, and was as heartily bored as 
the rest of us. 

A half-naked servant glided in to tell us 
that we were wanted in the next room. 
We found there our good padrone and an- 


other, a fine tall man, dressed very elab- | 


orately in short jacket and slit loose trou- 
sers, all sewn with many silver buttons 
and ornaments. 

“He my fren’,’’ explained the padrone. 
“He have dose mulas.” 

With the gorgeous individual Talbot 
concluded a bargain. He was to furnish 
us riding animals at ten dollars each per 
day; and agreed to transport our baggage 
at six dollars a hundredweight. The pa- 
drone stood aside, smiling cheerfully. 

“I ver’ good fren’? Eh?” he demanded. 

“My son,” said Talbot with feeling, 
“you're a gentleman and a scholar; in- 


deed, I would go farther and designate you | 


as a genuine lallapaloozer!”’ 
The padrone seemed much 
but immediately 
This Talbot gave him. Johnny 
the demand went far toward destroying 
the value of the padrone’s kindness: but 
the rest of us differed. I believe this peo- 


gratified; 


ple, lazy and dishonest as they are, are 
nevertheless peculiarly susceptible to 
kindness. The man had started by try- 


ing to cheat us of our bargain; he ended 
by going out of his way to help us along. 

At supper, which was served very 
shortly, we had our first glimpse of the 
ladies of the establishment. The older 
was a very dignified, placid, rather fat in- 


dividual, whose chief feature was her 
shining dark hair. She bowed to us 
gravely, said a few words in Spanish, 


and thereafter applied herself with child- 
like and unfeigned zest to the edibles. 
The younger, Mercedes by name, was a 
very sprightly damsel indeed. She too 
had shining black hair, over which she 
had flung the most coquettish sort of lace 
shawl they call a rebosa. Her eyes were 
large, dark, and expressive; and she con- 
stantly used them most provocatively, tho 
with every appearance of shyness and 
modesty. Her figure, too, was lithe and 
rounded; and so swathed, rathed than 
clothed, that every curve was,emphasized. 
I suppose this effect was the result of 
the Spanish mode rather than of individ- 
ual sophistication; just as the succession 
of lazy poses and bendings were the result 
of a racial feminine instinct rather than 
of conscious personal coquetry. Certainly 
we four red-shirted tramps were poor 
enough game. Nevertheless, whatever the 
motive, the effect was certainly real 
enough. She was alluring rather than 
charming, with her fan and her rebosa, 
her veiled glances, her languorous, bold 
poses, and the single red flower in her 
hair. And a great deal of this allurement 
resided in the very fact that no one could 
tell how much was simple, innocent, and 
unconscious instinct, and how much was 
intended. An unpleasing note in both 
women was furnished by the powder. This 
so liberally covered their faces as to con- 
ceal the skin beneath a dead mat white. 

Yank and I were kept out of it, or 
thought we were, by our ignorance of the 
language. This did not seem to hinder 
Johnny in the least. In five minutes he 
was oblivious to everything but his at- 
tempts to make himself agreeable by signs 
and laughing gestures, and to his trials 
—with help—at the unknown language. 
The girl played up to him well. Talbot 
was gravely and courteously polite. At 
the close of the meal the women rose sud- 
denly, bowed, and swept from the room. 
Johnny turned back to us a good deal 
flushed and excited, a little bewildered, 
and considerably disappointed. The al- 
calde looked as tho nothing unusual were 
under way. The rest of us were consider- 
ably amused. 

“You'll see her later,” 
mockingly. 

Johnny gulped down his coffee without 
reply. 

After the meal we went outside. Fires 
had been built on opposite sides of the 
hard beaten8earth in front of the house. 
Four men with guitars sat on chairs tilted 
backward against the veranda. Thirty or 
forty people wandered to and fro. They 
were of the usual native class; our host's 
family, and one other, consisting of par- 
ents and three grown children, seemed to 
represent all the aristocracy. These bet- 
ter-class guests came to join us on the 
veranda. The older people did not greatly 
differ from our host and his wife, except 
in cut of masculine whisker, or amount 
of feminine fat. The younger members 
consisted of a young lady, tall and grace- 
ful, a young girl in white, and a man of 
twenty or thereabout. He was most gaud- 
ily gotten up, for a male creature, in a 
soft white shirt, a short braided jacket of 
blue, a wide, red-tasseled sash, and trou- 
sers slit from the knees down. The entire 
costume was sewn at all places. likely and 
unlikely, with silver buttons. As he was 
a darkly handsome chap, with a small 
mustanche, red lips and a little flash of 
teeth, the effect was quite good, but I 
couldn't care for his style The bulk of 
the villagers were dressed in white. The 


soothed Talbot 





demanded five dollars. | 
thought | 








Bigger Yields With Less Work 


The Roller-Bearing 
International Manure Spreader 
Is a Money Maker 
HE BASIS of profitable 


ing, as in other businesses, there are poor years and good 


ones, but the farmer w 
his soil will forge ahead. 


farming is a fertile soil. In farm- 


ho keeps up the productivity of 


No method of maintaining soil fertility has proved so effi- 


cient as the proper application of barnyard manure. 


foresighted policy to build u 


Roller-Bearing Manure Spreader. 


ltisa 
p crop yields with an International 
Put manure on your fields 


finely, evenly, uniformly, and economically; the extra fertility 
will in a short time pay for the International spreader. 


Note again these features in International construction: 


1. Roller bearings at seven 
both wheels. 


points. 2. Power delivered from 


3. Double ratchet drive with six feed speeds. 


4. Short-turn front axle—no pole whipping. 5. Rear wheels 


track with front wheels. 6. Tight bottom. 


and wide-spread spiral. 8. 


7. Two beaters 


All-steel main frame. 
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93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 





the best.’’—Benj. Franklin. 


“The safest investment ts 
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Asbestos Mat Holder 


You can always use a 
new holder. This one is 
unusually convenient. 
Canvas top — felt bot- 


ALLEABLE 


“ItCosts Less’ 


To cook and bake with a MONARCH be- 
cause the range is a real fuel saver — 
thousands of MONARCH owners realize 
and appreciate the economy today. 

The MONARCH saves fuel because of its 
construction and features. Malleabie Iron 
and Steel, riveted tightly together elimin- 
ate all “air leaks” which of course interfere 
with the heating of an ordinary range. 


A patented Duplex Draft on every 
MONARCH is another fuel saving feature. 
This Draft permits air to enter firebox 
from both ends, causing even combustion 
and smaller fuel consumption. 

Learn how the MONARCH can save you 


money—visit our dealer or write us direct 
for full information. 


sm Malleable Iron Range Company ==== 


2948 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Please send free and postpaid the Asbestos Holder-Mat 
offered here. I am answering the questions asked below. 





tom with asbestos lin- Name _— eee 
ing. Makes a fine table 
mat for hot dishes. 
Sent FREE and pre- Oe Te ee i eee 


paid to every woman 
will — 


who 
E Mail the Coupon 
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AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : : 
Write for Price List 
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MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 
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Millions 





Write Stop This Co. for Big instruction and 
= which will enable you to vastly increase your 
income from the trap line. We want to show you 
how to buy reapers Supplies at bargain prices. 
We operate the Largest Supply Dept. of ony fur 
house in the World—if you buy oupgmee from any- 
one before getting our**Preposition on Sup- 
plies** you will be the at Write us for inside 
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FARMERS, SAVE $400 


and monthly market aw. 
Frrre Sr. 
W. R. RUMBAUGH = Des Moines, lowa 
Send in this ad when 

shipping your hides for 
tanning and save $4.00 on 
coats or Robes. 
Robes with Black Kersey Cloth $8.00 
Tanning $8.00. High Gaunt- 
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women all carried the rebosa, and were 
thickly powdered. We could see a num- 
ber of the Americans in the background. 

The musicians struck up a strummy, de- 
cided sort of marchlike tune; and the 
dancers paired off. They performed a 
kind of lancer figure, very stately and 
solemn, seemingly interminable, with 
scant variation, small progressions, and 
mighty little interest to me. We sat in a 
stiff row and shed the compliment of 
our presence on the scene. It was about 
as inspiring as a visit to a hospital ward. 
What determined the duration of the af- 
fair, I can not tell you; whether the mu- 
sicians’ fingers gave out, or the dancers’ 
legs, or the official audience’s patience. 
But at last they ceased. 

At the beginning of another tune, of 
much the same solemn character, our 
young visitor bowed ceremoniously to our 
host's daughter, and led her down the 
steps. 

Come on, Johnny, be.a sport. Dance 
this one,’’ said Talbot rising. 

“Don’t know how,” replied Johnny 
gloomily, his eyes on the receding figure 
of Mercedes. 

“The lady’ll show you. 

Talbot bowed gravely to the young girl, 
who arose enchanted. Johnny, with his 
natural grace and courtesy, offered his 
arm to the other. She took it with a 
faintly aloof and indifferent smile, and 
descended the step with him. She did not 


Come along!” 


look toward him, nor did she vouchsafe 
him a word. Plainly, she was not in- 
terested, but stood idly flirting with her 
fan, her eyes fixed upon the distance. The 
dance bega 

It was another of the same general 
character as the first. The couples ad- 
vanced and retreated, swung slowly about 
each other, ducked and passed beneath 
each other’s arms, all to the stately 
strumming of the guitars, They kept on 
doing these things Johnny and Talbot 
soon got hold of the sequence of events, 
and did them too. 


At first Johnny was gloomy and distrait. 
Then, after he had, in the changes of the 
dance, passed Mercedes a few times, he 
began to wake up. I could make out in 
the firelight only the shapes of their fig- 
ures and the whiteness of their faces; but 
I could see that she lingered a moment in 
Johnny's formal embrace, that she flirted 
against him in passing, and I could guess 


that her eyes were on duty. When they 
returned to the veranda, Johnny was 
chipper, the visitor darkly frowning, Mer- 
cedes animated, and the other girl still 
faintly and aloofly smiling. 

The fandango went on for an hour; and 
the rivalry between Johnny and the young 
Spaniard grew in_ intensity. Certainly 
Mercedes did nothing to modify it. The 
scene became more animated and more 
interesting. A slow, gliding waltz was 
danced, and several posturing, stamping 
dances in which the partners advanced 


and receded toward and from each other, 
bending and swaying and holding aloft 
their arms. It was very pretty and grace- 
ful and captivating; and to my unsophis- 
ticated mind a trifle suggestive; tho that 


thought was probable the result of my 
training and the novelty of the sight. It 
must be remembered that many people 


see harm in our round dances simply be- 
cause they have not become sufficiently 
accustomed to them to realize that the 
position of the performers is meaning- 
lessly conventional. Similarly the various 
rather daring postures of some of these 
Spanish dances probably have become so 
conventionalized by numberless repeti- 
tions along the formal requirements of the 
dance that their possible significance has 
been long since forgotten. The apparent- 
ly deliberate luring of the man by the 
woman exists solely in the mind of some 
such alien spectator as myself. I was 
philosophical enough to say these things 
to myself; but Johnny was not. He saw 
Mercedes languishing into the eyes of his 
rival; half fleeing provocatively, her 
glances sparkling; bending and swaying 
her body in allurement; finally in the fi- 
nale of the dance, melting into her part- 
ner’s arms as tho in surrender. He could 
not realize that these were formal and 
established measures for a dance. He 
was too blind to see that the partners 
separated quite calmly and _ saunter] 
nonchalantly toward the veranda, the 
man rolling a paper cigarro, the woman 
flirting idly her fan. His eyes glowing 
dully, he stared straight before him; a 
spot of color mounted on his cheekbones, 

With an exclamation Talbot Ward arose 
swiftly but quietly and moved down the 
veranda, motioning me to follow. He bent 
over Johnny's chair. 

“I want to speak to you a moment,” he 
said in a low voice. 

Johnny looked up at him a moment de- 
fiantly. Talbot stood above him, inflex- 
ibly waiting. With a muttered exclama- 
tion Johnny finally arose from his chair. 
Ward grasped his arm and drew him thru 
the wandering natives, past the fringe of 
American spectators, and down the hard 
moonlit path to the village. 

Johnny jerked his arm loose and stopped 
short. 

“Well, 
high. 

“You are on your way 
said Ward, “and you are stopping here 
over one night. The girl is pretty and 
graceful and with much charm, but un- 
educated, and quite empty headed.”’ 

“I will thank you to leave all young la- 
dies out of this discussion,"’ broke in 
Johnny hotly. 


sir!” he demanded, his head 


to California,” 





“This young lady is the whole of this 
discussion and can not be left out.” 

“Then we will abandon the discussion.” 

“Also,” said Talbot Ward irrelevantly, 
“did you notice how fat all their mothers 
are?” 

We were wandering 
Again Johnny stopped. 

“I must tell you, sir, that I consider my 
affairs none of your business, sir; and 
that I resent any interference with them,” 
said he with heat. 

“All right, Johnny,” replied Talbot sad- 
ly; ‘I am not going to try to advise you. 
Only I wanted to call your attention to 
all the elements of the situation, which 
you probably had forgotten. I will re- 
peat—and then I am done—she is nothing 
to you, she is beneath you, you are stop- 
ping here but one day, she is charming 
but ignorant—and her mother is very fat. 
Now go have your fool fight—for that is 
what you are headed straight for—if you 
think it at all worth while.” 

Johnny’s generous heart must have been 
smiting him sorely, now that his heat and 
excitement had had time to cool a little. 
He followed us a few steps irresolutely. 
We came to the large tree by the wayside. 
The man with the fever still sat there 
miserably indifferent to his surroundings. 

“Here, this won't do!” cried Talbot. 
“He mustn't be allowed to sit there all 
night; he'll catch a chill sure. My friend, 
give us your arm. We'll find you some 
sort of a bunk.” 

The man was dead. 

We carried him to the village and raised 


forward slowly. 


a number of our compatriots. Not one 
knew who the man might be, nor even 
where his belongings had been stored. He 


had no mark of identification on his per- 
son. After a diligent search, we were 
forced to give it up. The body we buried 
with all reverence at the edge of the jun- 
gle. I wanted to place the matter on an 
official footing by notifying the alcalde, 
but Talbot negatived this. 

“I know this people,” said he. ‘Once 
let the news of a man’s death get abroad, 
and it’s good-bye to any chance of finding 
his effects tomorrow. And that’s our only 
show to identify him. Best say nothing.” 

We returned slowly to the alcalde’s 
house. The fandango was still in prog- 
ress. Mercedes flashed her bright eyes at 
Johnny as we mounted the steps; the 
Spaniard scowled and muttered an impre- 
cation. Johnny bowed gravely and passed 
into the house. 

We told Yank the circumstances. 

“Poor devil,’ said I. ‘‘Like the rest of 
us, he was so full of hope so short time 
ago.” 

Ward nodded. 

“And his death was so unnecessary, so 
utterly and completely useless.” 


“I don’t know,” spoke up Talbot mus- 


ingly. ‘It seems to us unnecessary, but 
who can tell? And useless? I don’t 
know. If we hadn't happened to stumble 


on that poor chap just then, Johnny Fair- 
fax might be in his fix right this minute, 
and Johnny Fairfax seems to me likely to 
prove a very valuable citizen.” 
“And what did the blame critter mean 
by that?” Yank asked me later. 
(Continued next week) 





GIVE BEES WINTER SHELTER 


Iowa bee men lose a large number of 
their bees and the colonies are severely 
weakened each year by improper winter 


storage, says F. B. Paddock, state apiarist 
and bee expert at Iowa State College. 

In many cases as high as 10 per cent 
loss is reported, due entirely to poor stor- 
age, poor feeding or failure on the bee- 
keeper’s part to unite the weaker colonies 
with a stronger one. 

It is the custom in lowa, says Mr. Pad- 
dock, to leave the bees out of doors ex- 
posed to the winter winds. If any kind of 
a windbreak is set up around the hives 
there ts some chance to protect these 
outside colonies 

The best method to store the bees is to 
place them in special packing cases built 
for this purpose. Blue-print plans can be 
secured from the extension service at 
Ames at the cost of printing them, five 
cents. 

Before storing the bees, see that they 
are provided with plenty of good supplies. 
A strong colony should have about 45 
pounds of honey on hand for their use. If 
this is not all consumed it can be used 
during the spring, so that there will be no 
loss. Remember that bees do not hiber- 
nate as do frogs during the winter, but 
merely become inactive during the colder 
weather, and require feed at all times. 

While they can be wintered in cellars 
where they can be kept in the dark at a 
temperature of about 57 degrees, experi- 
ments have shown that out-of-doors win- 
tering is the best plan to follow. 


TO BREED UP REINDEER HERDS 

The possibility ef improving the grade 
and weight of the reindeer in Alaskan 
herds by crossing them with caribou is 
being considered by the biological survey 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The average dressed weight of several 
thousand reindeer carcasses recently 
shipped from Alaska was about 150 pounds 
each. In certain parts of Alaska there is 
a form of native caribou the bulls of 
which are reported to attain magimum 
dressed weights of 400 pounds. It is be- 
lieved that the grade and weight of rein- 
deer carcasses may be materially im- 
proved by using caribou bulls on the rein- 
deer herds, 








Quality Kept Up 


Thousands of retailers are 
now showing Fall styles in 


ALLMARK 


SHIRTS 
Your dealer has your size and 
style. Ask for ALLMARK. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, 
Makers of HALLMARK Athietic inderwear, 
MARK TWAIN and SLIDEWELL Collars. 
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such s tremendous 
saving. 


Free-- 
rot iNustrated--gives 
all information, aise 
prices--write today. 


COWNIE TANNING CO, 
512 Market Sf 
MQINES, 











FUR COATS J 
FROM HIDES oy \ 


Ship us your hides—have us tan and 
make them up into finest, warm and 
durable fur coats, caps, mittens, 
robes, etc. You get more fer your 
hides and pay less for your fur ap- 
parel. Old established house. oe 
pert workmanship. Every 
guaranteed to please. Hi 
est prices for skins, wool, etc. 
name for details today. 


, aammoan FUR & b nenceagy | co. 
jason City, lowe 
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SELDOM SEE 
a big knee like this, but your horse 


may have a bunch or bruise on hie 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REL.US.PAT OFF 
will clean it off without layi 
the horse. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. §2.50 per 
Bottle delivered. Describe your case for instructions, 
aod Book 8R free. ABSORBINE, JR.., the anth 
eeptic tiniment for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, 
Balarged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allaye 
Pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 « bottie at or 
delivered. Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10¢, 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


SAVE YOUR PIGS 
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Prevent sows from laying on pigs at farrowing 

time. Stankee foiding pig- angers will more thun 

earn cost in one farrowing. Folds up for i ull size of pen, en 

rey out of the way for cleaning. Always ready for use 
ol 


Now selling at lowest price ever quoted. Only 
$1.57 per per. Six hangers to the pen. Write today for 
circular B, or order direct from this ad and save your pigs 

STANKEE FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
832 East River Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 


SEND FOR OUR 





















Contains 1923 styles and prices on 
luxurious fur coats, robes, caps, 
ete., which we tan and make up from your 
hides at big saving. Or, buy direct {fom 
our big choice stock of completed gar- 
ments. Write for $-saving fur book today. 
National Fur & Tanning Co. 


9 1925 So. 13th St., Omaha, Nebraska 


MEN WANTED! 


To learn wood freight car building. Men who 
can do rough carpenter work can adapt them- 
selves to this trade in a short time. After ten 
days can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 per day on 
piece work. No labor trouble. Inside work. 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO., 
2310S. Paullina St.. Chicago, Ill. 





























California State Land Board 


has for sale 87 irrigated farms, 10 to 50 acres at Ballice 
in San Joaquin Valley, ov main line of the Santa Fe 
Railway, only requiring 5 per cent of purchase price, 
remainder in semi-annual inetallments extending 
over 36+ years with 5 per cent interest. Money ad- 
vanced for improvements and dairy stock. Splendid 
communities being established. You can farm all 
year in California; all deciduous fruits profitably 
grown; alfaifa paying crop. Ideal conditions stock 
and poultry. Nowhere else such a combination of 
winterlesa climate, sunshine, seashore, mountains, 
fertile valleys, paved highways, efficient marketing 
associations, excellent schools. Illustrated folders 
maliied free on request. €(. L. SKEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe, 
924 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ell. 


310-Acre Kansas Farm With 
20 Cows, 2! Young Cattle, Tools 


Reg. bull, 5 mules, 200 chickens, vehicies, manure 
apreader, gas eugine, cream separator, full imple- 
ments; grand dairy and grain farm; gas for beat and 
light; near R. R. station, stores, churches, high 
school; 240 acres tractor- worked tillage, 60-cow pas- 
ture, 6 room house, excellent water supply; good 30- 
cow barn, 150-ton silo, granary, poultry house. To 
settle affairs only #90 per acre, part cash. Details 
page 37 Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains. Copy Free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 881 H D, New York 
Life Bullding, Kansas Cit , Missouri. 


BEST BLACK 


GORN LAND 


Wood and Seneca counties. 40, 80, 110, 120 or 230 acres. 
Sacrifice price for quick sale 

K. R. ADAMS, Owner, 
963 N. Union St., Fosteria, Ohio 


For Sale—245 Acre Farm 


in Southwest central Minnesota. Partiy fenced, 
g00d buildings, nice grove, good water. 130 acres 
under cultivation, balance hay and pasture. 20 acres 
red clover, 3 acres alfalfa; raises fine corn; stocked 
and equipped. Will sell farm alone or equipped. 
Wii make excellent stock farm. C. D. JOHN, 
% Sioux Falls Casket Co., Sioux Falls, So. Dakota. 


FOR SALE—160 ACRES 
in Southern Minnesota, mile from lowa Itne; 20 a 
pasture, 60 a hay, balance corn and grain; plowing 
done, good outbuildings, fair barn, new modern house, 
electric lights, water system, furnace plumbing, 6 
rooms. At a bargain, or might rent to capable, rec- 
ommended party. Address owner 
Deane G. Carter, 














Chester, Iowa 


H 5 ° Where everything 
Southeast Missouri (7222 everything 
livestock country. Short mild winters; a long grow- 
ing season. Plentiful water supply. Corn, alfalfa 
clover and cowpeas grown im abundance, and cotton 
seed meal produced tn the district. Southeast 
Missouri Aricultaral Bureau, Dep't “F,” 
Union Station, st. Louis, Mo. 











‘INE Corn and Stock Farms to central 

Missouri at prices which show good tnterest on 

the money invested. Write HIGLEY LAND CO. 
for booklet. Rolla, Missourt 


Southern Minnesota Farm Bargains 


Write A. H. SCHROEVER, Mankato, Minnesota 








foe SA LE—93} acres we!i improved, excellent 
alfalfa land. 4 mile from town. Write owner, 
WALLIE JACKSON, Stotesbury, Mo. 
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OSH- 
<2 AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 














Joshua Crabapple says: 


“A radical is one who hasn’t 
yet reached the feed trough.” 








“TUNING IN” 
Winning title of October 13 contest, sent 


in by Fred Sloan, Walker, Iowa. 


ALL DRUNK 
A forlorn man was brought before a 
magistrate for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. When asked what he had to say 
for himself, he said: ‘“‘Your honor, ‘Man's 
inhumanity to man makes countless thou- 


sands mourn.’ I'm not debased as Poe, 
as profligate as Burns, as debauched as 
Byron, nor——"’ 


“That will do,’’ thundered the magis- 
trate “Thirty days—and, officer, take a 
list of those names and run them in; 
they're as bad as he is.” 


A LITTLE MISTAKE 


| # “As I was crossing the bridge the other 


day,”’ said an Irishman, “I met Pat 
O’Brien. ‘O’Brien,’ says I, ‘how are you?’ 
‘Pretty well, thank you, Brady,’ says he. 
‘Brady,’ says I, ‘that’s not my name.’ 
‘Faith.’ says, he ‘and mine's not O’Brien.’ 

“With that we again looked at each 
other, an’ sure enough it was nayther of 
wi" 


ONE ON THE JUDGE 
Mr. O’Brien was having heavy going on 


a slippery pavement in the days before 
prohibition. He slipped and sat down with 
force right in front of a judge who hap- 
pened‘to know him. 

“O’Brien,” said the judge, ‘sinners 
stand on slippery ground.” 

“So I see. judge,.’’ answered O’Brien. 
“But it's more than I can do.’’—Chicago 


Herald and Examiner 
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One-tenth of remorse is located in the 
conscience and nine-tenths in the sore 
spots. 


WELL, WHAT'S |!T GOOD FOR, THEN? 
tesponse to beauty inquiry in Des 
Moines Register: 

‘“Josephine—The fleshy knob on your 
nose can be somewhat reduced thru mas- 
sage. The application of vanishing cream 
would not help.”’ 


SCABBING ON THE GUINEA PIG 
The wife of the great botanist beamed 


at him across the table 

“But these,"’ she exclaimed, pointing to 
the dish of mushrooms that had been set 
before her, ‘‘are not all for me, Aristotle, 
are they?” 

"Yes, Mabel.” he nodded: “I gathered 
them especially for you with my own 
hands.” 

She beamed upon him gratefully. What 
a dear, unselfish husband he was! In 


five minutes she had demolished the lot. 
At breakfast next morning he greeted 
her anxiously: 
“Sleep all right?’ he inquired. 
“Splendidly,”’ she smiled. 
“Not sick at all? No pains?’’ he per- 


sisted. 

“Why, of course not, Aristotle,” she re- 
sponded. 

“Hurrah!” he then exclaimed. “I have 


discovered another species of mushrooms 
that isn’t poisonous.’’—Hallie Greimann, 
Garner, lowa. 


It must be a great consolation to a labor 
editor serving a jail sentence to remem- 
ber that the press is free in this country. 








ket prices. 
per” regularly. 





e Writ 


It will make money for you. 


money to you? 


be without it. 


AMERICAN 


25°27 W.AUSTIN AVE. 


Name 





ERE’S something for YOU, Mr. Trappes 
and Fur Shipper —something very impor- 
tant to YOU. Prices of raw furs are high this season, se 
get all the furs you can, BUT to get the most money for 
your furs, you must be accurately posted on market conditions and mar- 
Make this your biggest season by reading “The Stuhert Ship- 
It costs you nothing— it’s FREE —and it will make you many 
dollers. What is “The Shubert Shipper”? It’s the greatest publication of ite 
kind in the world. It not only quotes highest authentic market 
prices en all articles of American Raw Furs, but also con- 
tains market information that you cannot afford to be without. 


SHUBERT 


HAT will “The Shubert Shipper” do f ie 
W = It oil Gat oe tn oday 


position to sell your furs at the highest prices at all times— 

you will always know just what prices your furs should command. Isa’t such information worth 
The market reports published in “The Shubert Shtpper” are always based on 
true facts concerning conditions existing in all the fur markets of the world. 
tures of fur-bearing animals in beautiful colors. What must you do to get “ The Shubert Shtpper” 
regularly? Just siga and mail the coupon below and a copy will come to you by next mail. n’s 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE 


% ° 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EG'RS 


S/GN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


A. B. SHUBERT, Itnc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Without obligation, send me “The Shubert Shtpper” and keep me posted on Raw Fur 
Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1922-1923, 





It also contains pic- 
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(PLEASE PRINT NAMED 
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TRAPS 





CATCH SKUNK, MUSKRAT, MINK 


with No. 1-XK. TRIPLE CLUTCH 


A Trap with Wonderful Holding Power. 
Send 87c. for a Single Postpaid Sample. 
| Ask for Complete Price List, of 31 Sizes. 


THAT HOLD TRIUMPH TRAP CO, oNEIDA'N. Y: 





$ 4.00 PER DOZ. 





















“Canada is the world’s greatest 


farmers. Taxes only upon land( 
climate, attractive social conditions, 


make life happy as well as prosperous. 


reduced railway rates, etc., write 








ESTERN CANAD 
4 Big Wheat Crops 


“—« 


producer of wheat — second only to 
the United States—yet only about 12% of 
the tillable area has been worked. Yields of 40 bushels of wheat 

acre are not uncommon. Oats have given as high as 100 

els per acre, while 40 to 50 bushels per acre are ordinary + 
yields; barley and rye in like proportion. Cattle and horses 
thrive on the native grasses which grow abundantly 
and sunflower culture are highly successful. 


Stock Raising, Dairying and 
Mixed Farming 


secure for the industrious settler ample returns for his energy. ar ae 
Clearing the cost of one’s farm with a single year’s crop has an wide 
appeal, and has been done hundreds of Western Canada oa 
(not on improvements). Perfect 
neighbors, churches, 
schools, telephones, excellent markets and shipping facilities 


For illustrated literature, maps, description of farm opportuni- 
ties in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columb 


A. E. PILKIE, 202 W. Fifth St., 
W. V. BENNETT, 300 Peter’s Trust Bidg., 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., 


Authorized Agent, Dept. of Immigration 
pat te Dominion of Canad 
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Des Moines, lowa 
Omaha, Neb. 
St. Paul, Mian 


















Loans on lowa Farms 


Forty years. No commission. 
Write us for name nearest agency 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincola, Nebraska 








OUTEEASTERN HANSAS —Geod farm 
| \D lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 

made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO., lela, Kansas 


cows 

sows 

DOZ. HENS 
Will enable your wife to make the payments on ene 
of our rich alluvial 20 to 40 acre farms in southeast 
Missouri tbat we are selling for 10% cash, balance 10 
years at 6%. Good roads, good schools, good neigh- 
bers, best stock and grain section tn United States. 


Address Dept. 2, Mimmeiberger-Harrison 
Land & Inv. Co., Cape Glrardeau, Mo. 
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‘Veterinary 


NECRO-BACILLUS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My hogs have a disease which the vet- 
erinary calls necro-bacillus. Vill you 
please give me a little advice? 1. What 
is the best method of cleaning up around 
the billdings to get rid of the germ? 2. 
Will the manure around the barn carry 
germs in the field if hauled out? 3. Shall 
we shut them away from the buildings? 
4. Will it be all right to hold over the old 
sows for next year, it being just the pigs 
that have the disease? 5. If after clean- 
ing the premises, will it be advisable to 
let the sows farrow in the hog house, if 
we put them out in the pasture later in 
individual hog houses?” 

Answering your questions in the order 
given, will say 

1. The best way to clean up premises 
infected with the germ causing necro-ba- 
cillosis is to remove the manure to soil 
which is not to be used for hogs and then 
to plow deep and seed to rye or some for- 
age crop. If rye is used it may be pas- 
tured in the spring by old hogs and be- 
fore the young pig crop is placed on the 
infected ground it should be again culti- 
vated and seeded a second time. After 
weaning pigs may be run on this crop 
with comparative safety. 

2. The germ will be carried in the man- 
ure, but if this is put on fields to be used 
for crop and where hogs are not to be run 
there is slight danger. 

3. The affected hogs should be shut 
away from the buildings at once in order 
to lessen the degree of infection already 
established 

4. If the old sows are not affected they 
may be kept for breeding with little 
chance of their spreading the infection. 
The disease is not common in mature 
hogs but only in growing pigs. 

5. For a season at least it will be far 
safer to have the sows farrow in individ- 
ual houses placed on pasture in which 
affected pigs have not been kept. The 
hog houses should be thoroly cleaned and 
disinfected, preferably three or four times 
at intervals of ten days, allowing them to 
stand in the intervals exposed to sun- 
shine and wind. For disinfection use a 
3 per cent solution of a good standard dip. 


PARALYSIS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like a little information in re- 
gard to my hogs. They are healthy and 
eat all one can give them, but in the 
last two weeks I have had some that went 
down behind. They seem to be weak in 
the hips and can't get up.” 

Paralysis of the hind quarters of hogs 
may be due to various causes. A lack of 
proper mineral in the ration may cause 
the condition. If this is the cause the 
remedy is to supply the mineral. A good 
mixture is made of equal parts of air 
slacked lime and barrel salt to be fed ina 
self-feeder. 

The commonest cause is a diseased con- 
dition of the large nerves supplying the 
limbs and the condition due to this is in- 
curable in most cases. We advise the use 
of the mineral mixture plus good pasture. 
if the animals do not respond to this it 
will be most economical to dispose of 
them. If they are in good condition they 
are fit for meat. 














SKIN DISEASE 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a seven-year-old mare that has 
a skin disease that comes as soon as the 
warm weather starts and disappears when 
the weather gets cool. It igs in the form 
of pimples and covers her entire body. 
The scabs come off the sores and they 
then disappear and break out in other 
places. It seems to annoy the horse, con- 
siderably, beciiuse she will bite at the af- 
fected place until the blood flows.” 

Summer sores such as you describe your 
mare having are difficult to treat. Lay 
the animal off work for ten days. Give a 
strong physic such as aloes, and add to 
the feed saltpeter, glauber’s salts and sul- 
phur, one tablespoonful each once a day. 
The papules that form should be washed 
with 2 per cent boric acid, followed by an 
application of zinc oxide ointment and 
sulphur. 


LOSS OF APPETITE IN BULL 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a young bull nineteen months 
old that since turning him on grass has 
gone off feed and will not touch grain. 
He has been this way for a month, not 
even molasses or prepared feeds seeming 
any inducement to eat. He has lost con- 
siderable flesh, tho he is in thrifty condi- 
tion. How would you suggest getting him 
back on feed?" 

Give your bull one pound of epsom salts 
in a drench. Do not offer him grain feed 
for a couple of days following. Then 
gradually bring him back to feed by a 
light feed of ground corn and oats sprin- 
kled with molasses and a quarter of a 
pound of oil meal per day. It may be his 
loss of appetite for grain is due to sore 
teeth or tender gums induced since he 
has been on grass. If he shows no re- 








turn of appetite and consequent improve- 
ment in condition, call your veterinarian 
to examine him for some diseased con- 
dition. 


BLOODY MILK 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please give prescription for cow that 
gives bloody milk.” 

This is a condition that can not suc- 
cessfully be treated with drugs. The con- 
dition is usually caused by an injury 
such as a bruise. The milk secreting 
glands in some cows are very sensitive 
and easily injured by rough milking. The 
repeated irritation sets up an inflamma- 
tion, the small blood vessels rupture, and 
the milk is bloody. Tuberculosis of the 
udder may result in the cow giving bloody 
milk, and for the safety of your family it 
would be proper for you not to keep such 
a cow unless she has been tuberculin 
tested and proved free from the disease. 
If the condition is due to another cause 
than tuberculosis, the best thing to do is 
to dry her up and give her a long rest 
s0 the injured parts have opportunity to 
heal. If not a particularly valuable cow, 
we advise sending her to market. 


PARALYSIS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the best treatment for a sow 
that is down with paralysis? She has 
been suckling a litter of pigs and has 
seemed hearty till just recently. The pigs 
are weaned. How about the remedy Vita- 
meral advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
This is the Vitamineral Products Co., 
Peoria. Do they guarantee a cure? Please 
let me know the best way to handle one 
of these cases.” 

If the conditian of your sow is due to 
her being suckled down she will respond 
to a rich diet and a simple mineral mix- 
ture. Feed a slop of ground corn, oats, 
midddlings and tankage. Feed corn spar- 
ingly. A simple mineral mixture consists 
of equal parts of air slacked lime and 
ba-rel salt. 


DEHORNING CATTLE 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I bought a string of two-year-old 
horned cattle, which I intend to feed for 
ninety days. Would it pay to dehorn 
them? How much shrink does dehorning 
cause? Wouild it cause less bleeding if 
one would cut the horns off just outside 
the skin, and would it heal sooner?” 

If your cattle are not the fighting kind, 
we do not believe it will pay you to de- 
horn. The shrink attending dehorning de- 
pends entirely on how severely the ani- 
mals are affected, but at best you can not 
expect them to make gains for two or 
three weeks at least. Dehorning just out- 
side the skin would not make the bleeding 
any the less, nor would it hasten healing. 

BULLNOSE 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I wonder if you could give me advice 
on how to treat pigs which have what 
is called ‘‘bullnose?”’ It begins with swell- 
ing up of the chin. Then after awhile 
it begins to rot off. They eat all they 
want, eat well. They are about three 
months old. We have two that way.” 

The way to treat pigs with bullnose 
is to kill and bury them i norder to pro- 
tect the remaining hogs in the herd. The 
disease is contagious and once the infec- 
tion is established on the premises it is 
very difficult to eradicate. We recom- 
mend you get rid of the two cases you 
have, at once. 


LAW ON TUBERCULOSIS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I had some cattle tested for tuberculo- 
sis by a private veterinary. Will the law 
allow me to keep the reactors and fatten 
them with other beef cattle? Does the 
law allow me to let these reactors run in 
the same pasture ag other beef cattle and 
associate with other cattle?” 

The law requires that all reacting cattle 
be branded and report of same be made to 
the state veterinarian. They must be dis- 
posed of at once unless kept in quarantine. 
Write the state veterinarian for a copy 
of the Iowa tuberculosis law. 


STRINGY MILK 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me what makes 
a fresh cow give stringy milk, and is it 
unfit for use?” 

There is only one thing that causes 
cows to give stringy milk and that is 
garget or mastitis, which is caused by an 
infection of the udder. Such milk is unfit 
for use and such a cow is a source of dan- 
ger to other cows in the herd. She should 
be separated from the others and should 
be the last cow milked or preferably 
should be milked by some one who does 
not milk other cows in the herd. 


CRIBBING 


A Michigan subscriber writes: 

“I would like to ask thru the columns 
of your paper whether there is any meth- 
od of breaking a horse of cribbing.” 

The only known remedy for cribbing is 
a surgical operation upon the horse con- 
sisting of cutting a certain muscle in the 
neck. This can be done only by a veter- 
inarian familiar with the anatomical 
structure of the animal. 











Of General Interest 




















WORLD WILL HAVE LESS WHEAT 
THIS YEAR 


Total world wheat production, excluding 
Russia and Mexico, is now estimated at 
3,012,293,000 bushels by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, based on offi- 
cial and unofficial estimates from report- 
ing countries. The revised estimate for 
the same countries last year was 3,049,- 
74,000 bushels. The previous estimate for 
this year was 3,093.870,000 bushels. 

Adding to the wor'!d production figures, 
the stocks on hard, in so far as they have 
been obtained, a total available supply of 
3,192,037,000 bushels for use the coming 
year is indicated, compared with 3,273,588,- 
000 bushels during the past year. 

The yield of wheat in France is esti- 
mated at 235,380,000 bushels, as compared 
with 323,467,000 bushels in 1921; in Ger- 
many, 69,670,000 bushels, compared with 
107,798,000 bushels; in the United States, 
810,123,000 bushels, compared with 794,- 
893,000 bushels. A late unofficial estimate 
places production in Jugoslavia at 47,800,- 
000 bushels, a decrease of 12,200,000 bush- 
els from the previous estimate and of 
4,068,000 bushels from the yield last year. 

The total yield for Europe, including 
revised estimates, is placed at 985,650,000 
bushels, compared with the previously 
published estimate of 1,100,991,000 bushels 
and the revised estimate for last year of 
1,215,084,000 bushels. Latest reports con- 
tinue to predict a yield in Russia suffi- 
cient to supply domestic requirements. 
Increased acreages have been sown in 
Argentina and Australia. 





STORED MEATS DECREASE 

Visible supplies of meats in storage in 
the United States decreased 174,534,000 
pounds between September 1 and October 
1, 1922, according to storage reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The storage meats on hand September 1 
aggregated 846,865,000 pounds. By Octo- 
ber 1 this amount had declined to 672,- 
331,000. The October, 1922, storage figure 
was also 20,000,000 pounds below the cor- 
responding figure a year ago. 

During September, the largest decreas- 
es in stored meats occurred in frozen pork, 
dry salt pork, pickled and pickled-cure 
pork and lard. Slight increases in the 
stores of frozen and cured beef were 
noted. 

Altho no export figures are yet avail- 
able, there is no reason to believe that 
the September exports of meats increased 
to any great extent. Nearly all the de- 
creases in stored meats may almost surely 
be attributed to increased domestic con- 
sumption resulting from the settlement of 
industrial conditions and re-employment 
of many men. The increase in buying as 
reflected by the decline in stored meats 
becomes greater when it is considered that 
receipts of live stock increased materially 
during the month. 





FARM AND TERMINAL GRAIN 
PRICES 


The average difference between farm 
and terminal prices of the total estimated 
wheat crop during the crop movement 
year 1920-21 was 17.2 cents per bushel, ac- 
cording to compilations made by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. The 
average difference in corn prices was 9.7 
cents and oats 3.7 cents. The total dif- 
ference on the three crops combined was 
9.6 cents. 

The total estimated farm value of the 
crop of wheat was found to be 91.1 per 
cent of the total estimated terminal mar- 
ket value. The total estimated farm 
value of the corn crop was 83 per cent of 
the total estimated terminal market value, 
and the oat crop 92.4 per cent. The total 
farm value of the three crops combined 
was 87.5 per cent of the terminal value. 

Detailed figures and the results secured 
Qre contained in United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 1083, entitled, 
“Farm and Terminal Market Prices— 
Wheat, Corn and Oats,”’ by J. W. Strow- 
bridge, investigator in marketing. A lim- 
ited number of copies of the bulletin are 
available for free distribution and 
can be had by request to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





TO IMPROVE MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Arrangements for securing daily figures 
on car-lot receipts of ten leading fruits 
and vegetables at thirty-three important 
consuming centers have been’ completed 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Heretofore, only thirteen cities 
have been covered. The enlarged service 
is made possible thru the codperation of 
the railroads which furnish the informa- 
tion, and is part of the department's pro- 
gram for the most complete market news 
service that can be devised. 

The markets to be covered are Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Providence, Newark, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Columbus, 
Toledo, Louisville, Indianapolis, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle and Spokane. The figures 
will net include reshipments or diversions 





and are designed to be a fair index to the 
consuming capacity of the various centers 
of population covered. 





BIG TOMATO PACK THIS YEAR 


More than 1,000,000 tons of tomatoes 
will go into cans and be used in various 
manufactured products, such as catsup, 
pork and beans, and the like, according 
to estimates made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The figure, 
1,001,010 tons, is 132 per cent more than 
the quantity used last year, which was 
432,756 tons. 

Acreage producing the tomato crop for 
manufacture is estimated at 215,684 acres, 
compared with the final estimate of 87,933 
acres in 1921. Estimated yield is 4.6 tons 
per acre, compared with 4.9 tons last year. 
Reports to the department indicate that 
9,335,000 cases of No. 3 cans will be packed 
this year, compared with 5,050,000 cases 
in 1921. 

In volume of production for manufac- 
ture, Indiana leads all states with 271,534 
tons. California has 173,786 tons; Mary- 
land, 111,510; New Jersey, 81,398; New 
York, 63,245; Ohio, 56,847; Missouri, 37,163; 
Delaware, 31,712; Utah, 30,287, and other 
states smaller quantities. 





VEGETARIAN ROUMANIANS DE- 
MANDING MEAT 


One of the results of the war to the 
Roumanians has been the gradual shift- 
ing of their appetites from a vegetarian 
basis to that of meat consumers. Rou- 
mania is pre-eminently a grain producing 
and consuming country, but the increas- 
ing prosperity of her peasant class has 
tended greatly to increase the importance 
of cattle raising for food export, as well 
as the manufacture of food products with 
an animal basis, says Acting Commercial 
Attache Van Norman in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The good for- 
tune of the peasants, however, is not re- 
flected in the lives of the city population, 
who are still so badly pressed for a living 
that the government has prohibited meat 
exports. 





INTERNATIONAL JUDGES 

The list of judges who will pass upon 
the live stock at the International Live 
Stock Exposition, at Chicago, December 
2 to 9, has been announced, as follows: 

Cattle—Shorthorns: Breeding and fat— 
Frank Brown, Carlton, Ore.; J. Charles 
Yule, Carstairs, Canada. Milking Short- 
horns—Frank Brown, Carlton, Ore. Here- 
fords: Breeding—H. H. Kildee, Ames, 
Towa; W. H. Tomhave, State College, Pa.; 
John C. Burns, Fort Worth, Texas; fat— 
Cyrus A. Tow, Norway, Iowa. Aberdeen- 
Angus: Breeding—J. H. Skinner, Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; fat—Stanley R. Pierce, Creston, 
Til. Red Polls: Breeding and fat—H. R. 
Smith, Chicago, Ill. Galloways: Breeding 
and fat—V. W. Straub, Avoca, Neb. Polled 
Shorthorns: Breeding and fat—A. C. 
Shallenberger, Alma, Neb. Grades and 
Cross-breds and Champion Steers: J. M. 
Strickland, Bainesse, Catterick, Yorkshire, 
England. Carload Fet Classes, Short-fed 
Specials and Carload Champions: John 
A. Crane, Chicago, Ill.; Thos. Cross. Chi- 
cago, Til. Feeders: William Daniel, Chi- 
cago, Til. Steers Entered for Slaughter 
and Junior Contest Steers: John Gosling, 
Kansas City, Mo. Carcass Cattle: Ralph 
Cudney, Chicago, Tl. 

Sheep—Shropshires: J. C. Duncan, Lew- 
iston, N. Y.; J. G. Hanmer, Ames. Iowa, 
alternate. Hampshires: W. F. Renk, Sun 
Praire, Wis. Oxfords: J. C. Williamson, 
Xenia, Ohio. Lincolns: Frank Klein- 
heinz, Madison, Wis. Cotswolds: John 
Rawlings, Winfield, Ill Southdowns: J. 
Cc. Dunean, Lewiston, N. Y. Cheviots: 
J. C. Duncan, Lewiston, N, Y. Dorsets: 
Breeding—John Willson, Allamuchy, N. J.; 
fat—William McKendre, State College, 
Pa. Leicesters: William Clarkson, Wes- 
ton, Ontario. Rambouillets: John E. 
Webb, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. C. Coffey, 
first alternate; A. G. Wood, Saline, Mich., 
second alternate. Romneys: Frank Klein- 
heinz, Madison, Wis. Grades and Cross- 
breds and Champions: E. L. Shaw, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; David McKay. Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Carload Sheep: J. M. Ho- 
ran, Chicago, Till. Sheep Carcasses: Robt. 
Lorimer, Evanston, II. 

Swine—Berkshires: Breeding and fat— 
Wyman N. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill. Poland 
Chinas: Breeding and fat—W. W. Smith, 
Lafayette, Ind. Duroc Jerseys: Breeding 
—Chas. Wenger, Clayton, Ohio; fat—-Hen- 
ry Matern, Lostant, Ill. Chester Whites: 
Breeding and fat—W. T. Barr, Ames, Ia. 
Hampshires: Breeding—L. M. Lebus, 
Cynthiana, Ky.; fat—J. M. Ballard, Ma- 
rion, Ind.; Clayton Messenger, Keswick, 
Iowa. Tamworths: Breeding and fat— 
Cc. C. Roup, Iowa City, Iowa. ‘Yorkshires: 
Breeding—J. S. Coffey, Columbus, Ohio; 
fat—B. Brittain, Chicago, Ill. Spotted 
Poland Chinas: Breeding and fat—Mrs. 
Jennie M. Conrad, Conrad, Ind. Cham- 
pion Barrows: Howard B. Francis, New 
Lenox, Ill. Carload Swine: W. H. Over- 
man, Chicago, Il. Swine Carcasses: 
Frank Ruprecht, Chicago, Tl. 

Horses—Clydesdales: W. J. Ruther- 
ford, Saskatoon, Sask. Percherons: J. L. 
Edmonds, Urbana, Ill.; W. B. Richards, 
Geneva, Ill.; Harry McNair, Chicago, Il. 
Shires: Charles Burgess, Wenona, IIL. 
Belgians: Eli Sprunger, Saginaw W. S., 
Mich. Suffolks: Alex, Galbraith, Edmon- 
ton, Canada. Geldings: W. L. Carlyle, 
Calgary, Canada; W. B. Richards, Ge- 
neva, IL 
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& Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 


Hamilton County, “(c) Iowa, Oct. 28.— 
The weather is fine for husking. Farmers 
are getting well along with cribbing corn. 
Corn is going into the cribs in fine shape, 
very dry and good quality. Average per 
acre, 69 to 75 bushels, and some even more 
than that. Four cents for husking. New 
corn 50 cents.—J. W.'N. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, Oct. 23.—Hog 
cholera has claimed many hogs thruout 
the county. Vaccination has been em- 
ployed to a great extent as a preventive 
measure. Some losing their chickens by 
different diseases. yood seed corn is 





plentiful in this county. Eggs 30 cents, 
cream 37 cents, corn 57 cents, oats 32 
cents. A fine shower of rain fell on the 
morning of the 22d. Corn husking in full 
swing, with good quality. Corn pickers 
scarce at 4 cents a bushel; some asking 5 
cents a bushel.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, Oct. 27.— 


Corn picking is in full blast, but the pick- 
ers complain of the too warm weather and 
not many are making records. Also pick- 
ers are very hard to get. Some sweet clo- 
ver hay is still being harvested. A num- 
ber of farmers are starting the feeding of 
young cattle.—E. L. Milner. 
ILLINOIS 

(e) Il., Oct. 
“ather. More wheat 
good stand and 
husking corn, 
coming as 


Champaign County, 27.— 
We are having fine we 
sown than usual, and a 
looking fine. A good many 
Not as many corn huskers 
usual, Some new corn being delivered at 
local elevators, grading No. 3 and No. 4. 
New corn 54 cents, old corn 58 and 60 
cents. More cheap stocker and feeder cat- 
tle shipped in than usual.—A. M. Gale. 

Coles County, (e) Ill, Oct. 27.—Corn 
husking under full headway this week 
are hauling to the elevators and re- 
ceiving 51 cents per bushel. It is not 
weighing heavy, owing to the extremely 
dry and hot weather in September. Some 
farmers are building additional cribs ex- 
pecting to hold for much higher price 
next year. Farm labor seems to be get- 
ting scarce and higher in price. Wheat 
acreage 15 per cent over last year and the 
crop seems to be doing well. No sick 
hogs nearer than 40 miles. Splendid 
weather for hogging down corn.—Zelora 
Green, 


Some 


MISSOURI 


Harrison County, (nw) 
Having fine weather now. Plenty of mois- 
ture. Pastures mostly good. Stock doing 
well. Hogs healthy as far as we know. 
Good shipments of stock from here each 
week. Fall wheat looks good. Corn dry- 
ing in good shape. New corn 50 cents 
per bushel, old corn 70 to 75 cents, hog top 
at St. Joe $9.20, butter-fat 35 cents, eggs 
32 cents, hens 16 cents, spring 15 cents.— 
S. Meredith. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., Oct. 23.—This 
will be our last report on crops for 1922, 
Owing to drouth, not over 60 per cent of 
the usual wheat acreage will be sown. The 
cern crop is light on account of het, dry 
weather; much of it is chaffy. Stock water 
is very scarce. Cattle have been fed since 
September 1. Some claim July, August 
and September were the hottest and driest 

nee 1901. Some light showers this month, 

. C. Preston. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Oct. 

Wheat sowing finished; a little more than 
the usual acreage was planted. Plenty of 
moisture and a good stand, and no fly to 
speak of. Husking corn has commenced; 
the average is as good as last year. 
Scarcely any rotten corn this time. Most 
of it will grade No. 2. None has been sold 
yet. Some wheat to sell yet. 
the spring pigs have 
About the usual number of fall pigs on 
hand. Cholera bad, and on nearly all 
farms hogs are dying like flies. Most all 
vaccinating.—J. W. Griggs. 
Bates County, (w) Mo., Oct. 3.—Several 
showers have fallen lately, but no ‘“‘ground 
soaker,”” ag we exphain it Some wheat 
is up, and wheat ground is in splendid 
condition. Pasture is better since the 
and prices are better here. Sev- 
eral silos have been filled and lots of corn 
cut up for feed. Majority of farmers are 
feeding new corn.—Jerry Burch. 

Pettis County, (¢c) Mo., Oct. 27.—De- 
lightfully pleasant weather and conditions 
favorable to wheat and grass sown during 
the last month. Alfalfa sown following 
rains in September is making a rapid 

wth and covering the ground. Pastures 
Continue good and stock grazing are thriv- 

Corn cribbing is in progress and the 
ld will be disappointing. Chinch bugs 
extended lack of moisture are the 
es. The annual decline in hog prices 


Mo., Oct. 25.— 


o7 
27.— 


are 


wers, 


Ss hit us this week, but breakfast bacon 
advanced $3 a hundred during the 
time.—W. D. Wade. 

NEBRASKA 

Butler County, (e) Neb., Oct. 20.—The 
weather is still dry. ,Fall wheat is in bad 
Shape Some wheat has sprouted and is 
dead, and some will not sprout until rain 
comes. Corn husking is progressing rap- 
idiy. It is almost impossible to hire any 
help. The county agent reports that 60 
men are wanted at 4 cents and board. 


The bulk of. 
gone to market.’ 





.which reports are not 





Corn is unusually dry, 
has gone to market. 
40 bushels. Practically no cars being re- 
ceived.—Harold W. Dewey. 


INDIANA 
(we) Ind., Oct. 


Yield 


Montgomery County, 28. 
—Corn husking the order of the day: av- 
erage crop and well matured. Much fall 
plowing being done since the recent rains, 
and ground works fine. Hog prices drop- 
ping almost daily, thus adding to the 
farmer's miseries. Large crop of fall pigs. 
Potato crop was almost a failure. Weath- 
er continues quite warm; 80 degrees to- 
day at noon, giving us relief on fuel short- 
age. Wheat $1.08. corn 62 cents, oats 37 
cents.—G. W. Peyton. 


TO CONTINUE BARBERRY CAMPAIGN 

Pians for a continuation of the inten- 
sive campaign for the eradication of the 
common barberry bush will be discussed 
at the second annual meeting of the Con- 
ference for the Prevention of Grain Rust, 
to be held at St. Paul, November 14, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Harrison 
Fuller, director of the roganization. 

Replies to the call, recently sent out by 
Governor J. A. O. Preus, of Minnesota, 
who is president of the executive commit- 
tee, indicate that there will be a large at- 
tendance of members, who are the gov- 
ernors, presidents of Farm Bureaus, com- 
missioners of agriculture and agricultural 
college representatives of thirteen north- 
central states 

The conference was formed last Febru- 
ary and was instrumental in obtaining an 
increase in the federal appropriation for 
barberry eradication from $147,000 to $350,- 


000. As a result important progress was 
made this season in pressing the farm-to- 


farm survey 





RUSSIAN CROPS GREATER THAN 
LAST YEAR 

Russia is very likely to be self-sustain- 
ing in the matter of foodstuffs since this 
year’s harvest, which is said to be a ma- 
terial improvement over kast year’s crop, 
according to advices reaching the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is 
expected this year that the cities will 
have enough grain and the peasants will 
have enough seed to extend considerably 
the area sown for 1923 crops. 

It is estimated that this 


year Russia 


will have from 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 long 
tons more of bread grains than in 1921, 
when the net harvest of bread grains 


amounted to 19,922,000 long tons after de- 
ductions had been made for live stock feed 
and seed requirements. Therefore, this 
year, even with a minimum estimate of 
5,000,000 long tons more of bread grains 
than last year, Russia ought to be in a 
position to feed herself. 





ILLINOIS COUNTY DRIVES OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 


On October 18, Crawford county, Illinois, 
launched a concerted campaign to drive 
bovine tuberculosis from the county for 
good. On that day Dr. J. J. Lintner in- 
vaded the county with a force of federal 
and state veterinarians, prepared to test 
all the cattle within the county in a peri- 
od of ten days. About 15,000 cattle were 
covered in the campaign. The Wabash 
Valley Jersey Brevders’ Association and 
the Crawford County Farm Bureau were 
active in paving the way for the cam- 
paign. County Adviser C. C. Logan ar- 
ranged a series of twenty-four meetings 
thruout the county to stimulate interest 
in the campaign. In June of this year the 
Crawford county supervisors appropriated 
$4,000 for the employment of a county 
veterinarian. Dr. W. J. Ridgway was ap- 
pointed county veterinarian in July, and 
he has since been testing cattle under the 
federal-state direction. Prior to October 
12, a total of 3,029 animals had been test- 
ed within the county. Only 54 reactors, or 
4.78 per cent, were found. 





THE WORLD RYE CROP 


Total rye production of 1922 for eighteen 
countries for which figures are available 
is estimated at 770,152,000 bushels by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Production in the same countries last year 
was 770,603,000 bushels. Countries for 

are Rus- 


available 
Norway, 


sia, Austria, Denmark, Greece, 
southern 


and most of the countries of the 
hemisphere 


The rye crop of Germany for 1922 is es- 
timated at about 210,580,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, 
a decrease of 57,970,000 bushels from pro- 
duction last year. The rye harvest of 
France is placed at 37,600,000 bushels, 
compared with 44,392,000 bushels in 1921. 
An unofficial estimate places the rye crop 
of Jugoslavia at 7,090,000 bushels, an in- 


crease over last year’s yield of 5,770,000 


bushels. 





BIG BEET SUGAR OUTPUT IN 


EUROPE 

The beet sugar output of Europe this 
year, exclusive of Russia, will probably 
be 225,000 tons greater than last year, 
according to a report received by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
from Special Representative Dennis On 
August 1, Mr, Dennis states, it looked as 
if the current output would exceed that 


of 1921 by 500,000 tons, but the prevalence 





growth rather than the root, while the 
reverse was true of the preceding summer, 
with its protracted drouth. 

The estimated increased production of 
225,000 tons for the coming year for all 
of Europe. exclusive of Russia, will hardly 
do more than take care,of domestic con- 
sumption, due to the natural growth of 
population, and to the increased depend- 
ence of such countries as Poland and Ger- 
many upon sugar as a _ substitute for 
meats and fats. 





BUYING FEEDER STEERS 


Choice or fancy feeder steers or calves 
bought on the open market have not of 
late been the most profitable kind to buy 
for the feed lot, as compared with the 
more common steers. Good calves are al- 
ways the proper ones to raise on the farm 
to feed out for the market but when 
bought as feeder steers they are often 
fattened on too small a margin. The mar- 
ket last spring did not pay enough of a 
premium for well-fitted steers as com- 


pared with those 
as good quality. 

In the steer feeding experiments of last 
winter at the Ohio experiment station 
and the Madison county experiment farm, 
the station laid in good to choice 925- 
pound feeder steers at $1.06 more per hun- 
dredweight than the 750-pound common 
and inferior steers at the county experi- 
ment farm, but sold them for only 32 cents 
more last May The inferior steers did 
not gain well on a similar ration but 
yielded a greater profit in the end due to 
the smaller initial cost. The producer of 
such poor feeder steers incurs a loss part 
of which reverts to the benefit of the cat- 
tle feeder, but a considerable part would 
not have been incurred at all in the 
of well bred, well grown steers or calves. 


so 


case 


Recent Public Sales 
LYNNVILLE SALE AVERAGES $45 ON 
150 HEAD 


Lynnville Iowa; C. J. 
and H. T. Stanley, 
forces and 


Johnson, 
Sparks, Sully. lowa, 
Searsboro, Iowa, massed their 
put on a Poland China sale, October 24, at 
Lynnville, lowa, and sold 150 head of 
Poland boars and gilts for the nice aver- 
age of $45 per head. Everything was of 
spring farrow and considering the krge 
number sold it was one of the greatest 
sales of the season. A partial list of sales 
follows: No. 1, Dr. Jarvis Oskaloosa, Ia., 
$150; 2, H. D. McCombs, Le Roy, IIL, $65; 
3, Harry Moffit, Baxter, Iowa, $72.50; 5, 
Harry Moffit, $75; 6, Verne Porter, Mal- 
colm, Iowa, $85; 8, W. E. Conrad, Mel- 
bourne, lowa, $57.50; 00, Watts Bros., 
Kellogg, Iowa, $60; 0, Emil Smykil, Solon, 
lowa, $62.50; 18, C. A. Ross, Fremont, lIa., 
$100; 19, Earl Johnson, Carleton, Mo., $90; 
20, Verne Porter, $95; 21, M. L. Andrews, 
Melbourne, lowa, $60; 22, Leland Johnson, 
Grinnell, lowa, $65; 40, Geo. Vanderhyde, 
Sully, lowa, $50; 51, Roy Ross, Toledo, 
Iowa, $52. 50; 53, C. T. Ogesnas, Grinnell, 
Iowa, $50; 56, Elmer Melberg, Norway, 
Iowa, $00; 67, Jake Shain, Lynnville, Iowa, 
362.50; 58, M. L. Andrews, $52.50; 64, = 
Renig, Toledo, Iowa, $72.50; 71, E. O. 
Williams, New Sharon, lowa, $62.50; 
Stark Atwood, Holland, lowa, $72.50; ot i 
G. Wisgerhof, Sully, lowa, $62.50; 108, 112 
113, 114, Wm. Burnham, Sully, lowa, $60, 
$65, $75. $50; 120, Geo. Wisgerhof, 507, 50; 
131, Renag Guerts, Sully, lowa, $72.50; 136, 
Carl Denick, Lynnville, Iowa, $45; 12, 
Harry Moffit, $52.50; 114%, Wood Bros., 
Iowa Falls, lowa, $65; 26, Earl Johnson, 
Carleton, Mo., $65; 29, Karl Johnson, $50; 
000, Wood Bros., $67.50; 70, Philip Nel- 
son, Iowa Falls, lowa, $50; 107, Watt Bros., 
Kellogg, lowa, $60; 124, Wm. Burnham, 


J.-C. 





$50; 133, Frank Wells, Montezuma, lowa, 

$55; 137, Wm. Blazek, Tama, Lowa, $57.50. 
McCORMICK HAS $56 AVERAGE 

Cc. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, Iowa, 


held one of the best sales of the season 
when, on October 28, he sold forty boars 
with an average slightly over $55 per 
head. As usual, McCormick's offering was 
in fine shape and really was one of the 
nicest offerings we have seen sell this 


fall. He has a very nice bunch of spring 
gilts that he is breeding for his winter 
bred sow sale, to be held in February. 


His new boar, a grandson of The Clans- 
man, purchased in the W. T. Rawleigh 
sale, Freeport, Illl., was commented on 
very favorably by those who saw him sale 
day. Colonel Cooper conducted the auc- 
tion. A partial list of sales follows: No. 


S. A. Roberts, Knoxville, lowa, $85; 3, 
Alex. Buchanan, Mechanicsville, lowa, $50; 
4, Ed Stout, Tipton, lowa, $47.50; 5, Ed 
Seckweton, North English, Iowa, $135; 6, 
Ed Schluter, Clarence, lowa, $75; 7, Harry 
Dodds, ‘'ipton, lowa, $92.50; 8, Moffit 
Bros., Tipton, Iowa, $135; 9, Frank Wil- 
liams & Son, Marion, lowa, $57.50; 11, A. 





not so well covered or of 
= 





. 
and some new corn | of cool, wet weather during August has D. Claney. Mechanicsville, Iowa. $62.50; 
is from 25 to | made it necessary to revise the estimates 12, Wm. Hass, Mechanicsville. lowa, $50; 
dcewnward. During the summer just past | 14, A. J. Kisler, Kinross, lowa. $105; 15 

the weather in general favored the leaf John Anderson, Altona, IIL, $95; 16, hid 

Waltshine, Mechanicsville, Iowa, $100; 17 


Iowa, $77.50; 
Iowa, $50; 

lowa, 
A. Fell, 


Cc. Earl Smith, West Liberty, 
18, Frank Thompson. Tipton, 
20, Nick Jackson, Mechanicsville, 
$45; 21, A. D. Claney, $50 ;23. E 

Tipton, lowa, $45; 25. Mat Myers, Solon 
Iowa, $65; 26, Chris Kartman, Cassville, 
Wis., $60; 27, E. L. Olinger, Mechanics- 


ville, Iowa, $42.50; 29, Harry Doudson, 
Mechanicsville. lowa, $45; 36, Frank Rick- 
ard, Mechanicsville, Iowa, $52.50. 


TAYLOR & TAYLOR HAVE GOOD SALE 
Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa, the 
veteran Spotted Poland breeders of the 
corn belt, sold one of their unusually good 
sale offerings, October 23, when they dis- 
sane of between sixty and seventy head 
for an average of slightly under $50 per 
head. Several states were represented at 
the ringside and the bidding was snappy 
We give below a partial list of sales 
No 1, Andrew Pothoven, Pella, Iowa $190; 
lL. L Robbins, Hastings, lowa, $ 
ul & Son, West Liberty, Iowa 
mil Pherson, Shellsburg, Wis 
e N. Henderson & Son, Cantril, lowa, 
135: 8. Geo. Olson, Wahoo, Neb sou; 9 
laytag Farms, Newton, lowa, $125; iv, F. 
1. Hopps & Son, $90; 11, L. H. Smith, 
Linby, lowa, $45; 12, E. EB 
River. lowa, $50; 138, Henry Field 
doah, Iowa, $80: 16, John Moore, 
ter. Ill., $40; 17, C. F. Wiggins 
Iowa, $47.50; 19. Ralph Jones 
burg. lowa, $67.50; 21, Geo. Olson 
Neb., $100; 22, Weiler & Son, Ryan 
$55; 26. W. C. Kratz, Whiting, lowa, 
Sheldahl, Huxley, lowa, 345 





155; 3, 
$77.50: 
$70; 


Winches- 
Richland, 
Williams- 
Wahoo, 
lowa, 
$40; 





5; 
28, Harry 


COLONEL McGEE’S DUROC SALE 


Col. J. W McGee, Melrose lowa, sold 
a nice offering of Duroc boars and gilts, 
October 28, th sale being held 1 Rus- 
sell, with Col. H. S. Allen as auctioneer 
The boars averaged little higher than 
the gilts, the average being bett than 
$30 \ nice crowd was present and some 
of the pigs went to buyers from a dis- 
tance. This was Colonel McGee's second 
sale this season 

LENTZ & SON’S DUROC SALE 

J. F. Lentz & Son, Winterset, Lowa, held 
their annual Duroc sale in Earlham, fa 
October 23. There was a good attendance 
of farmers and breeders, and the sale was 
a success The average on 41 head was 
$41, with a top price of $71. H. J. MceMur- 
ray was the auctioneer 

Chester White boars of approved blood 
lines are being offered by Bert Randell, 
Keosauqua, lowa. These are described by 


Mr. Randell as having good bone, length 
and backs and weighing 200 pounds. Look 
up the announcement and write, kindly 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


ROOFING 


Corrugated Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding, Silo Roofs and Chutes. 
Iron and steel for every purpose. 
Buy direct from factory. 


NEW MONARCH MACHINE AND 
STAMPING CO. 


$. W. 9th and Murphy, Des Moines, lowa 



































ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie ali kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Pear 8t., SIOUX BITY, (OWA 


Poland | China ‘Boars 


By Big Check and Ambition. (ne outstand- 
ing March pig by Ambition. Big Check {ts without 
doubt the biggest yearling boar in the Northwest. 
His pigs are very growthy and good feeders. Write 
or call on Ferdinand Hass (farm in corporation), George, La. 
Morning Side Farms Offer Immune 
BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA BOARS 
Sired by The Financier and lowa Timm’s Best; 
dams by Checkers, The Comet and E.’s Long Model, 
Spring boars of unusual scale and quality, weighing 
from 150 to 20 Ibs., at $25 to $35. 
J. iH. Kernen & Sons, Estherville, lowa 























Bred Sow 
Sale 


TAYLOR & TAYLOR’S 


Spotted Polands 





BOARS — BOARS — PRIVATE SALE 





Feb. 12 
1923 


ners 


Taylor & Taylor, 


Outstanding herd boar prospects by Arch 
Back King, Pickett’s 8potted Giant, Giant Im- 
prover and other champions and prize win- 
Write for description and prices of boars. 


What Cheer, lowa 





j> 
ond Neb. Fairs 


Glant inpuover, Gr. Ch, at Jowa, Mo 
I A, Boar of Breec 





POLLED SHORTHORN SALE AT CEDAR FALLS, IA., ‘NOV. 23 23 


Entire offering young and useful. 

at foot,12 head young cows bred. 

dale Jr. Champion blood prominent. 
LLOYD J. LOONAN, 


40 females, 6 bulls, é 
Mostly the get of Scotch Lochdale and his son, Scotch Loch 
Write for catalog. 


20 open helfers, 8 os Sie cows with calves 


WATERLOO, 10WA 








ae 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 














THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
lationships For instance the pre-war 
normal price of corn on lowa farms the 
last week in October was 52.6 cents, 
whereas now it is 56 cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 107 per cent of pre- 
war. gut altho corn on tlowa farms is 
selling for 107 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 


and corn prices must come closer together 
CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are 
133 per cent of pre-war normal, as com 
pared with 137 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle. 123 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 97 per cent for canners and 


now 


cutters. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 115 per cent, light 
hogs 117 per cent, pigs 136 per cent and 
packing sows 102 per cent of pre-war 
normal 

SHEEP—Lambs are 192 per cent 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 46% cents at Boston is 161 per cent. 
and light native cow hides at 19 cents 


are 113 per cent of pre-war normal. 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 103 per cent of 


pre-war normal, oats 97 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 106 per cent and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 106 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 


crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
100 per cent 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 158 per 
cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 151 per 
cent, brown 111 per and 
bran 118 per cent. 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 143 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 127 per cent 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 


shorts cent 


pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about 56 cents for corn last week, or 
only 107 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 33 cents 
or 87 per cent of pre-war normal At 
terminal markets corn is 103 per cent 


and oats 97 per cent of pre-war normal 
For the first time in several years corn 
is selling relatively higher on Iowa farms 
than at Chicago. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Rutter is 


141 per cent cot- 
ton is 182 per cent, 
$12.55 per bushel at 
cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 95 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 109 per cent, 


eges are 120 per cent 
and clover seed at 
Toledo is 136 per 


emoked bacon is 157 per cent and 
smoked ham is 160 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 


grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the hicher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in recent months. 

FUTURES—December corn is 1038 per cent 
of pre-war normal, May corn is 95 per 
cent; December oats are 93 per cent, 
May oats are 85 per cent; December 
wheat is 99 per cent, May wheat is 93 
per cent; January lard is 87 per cent, 
May tard is 89 per cent; January sides 
are 82 per cent. On the basis of 
January lard, heavy hogs at Chicago 
next January will sell at $6.53. Actual 
hog prices in January probably will be 
higher than this because of the good do- 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Towa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS —Pig-iron is 
196 per cent of pre-war, coke is 258 per 


cent, copper 8&5 per cent, petroleum 160 
per cent, lumber i153 per cent, Portland 
cement 185 per cent 

FARM-HAND WAGES-—Wacges of farm 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war. as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920 For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 
hand wages ha\ been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen 
tral states is 145 per cent Very littl 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1920. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of Sep- 
tember were 182 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS Early n October 


American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 137 per cent 
of pre-war, Dun's index number was 
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144 per cent. There is now in circulation 
in the United States 139 per cent as much 
money per capita as before the war. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the 
percentage for the week ending October 
13, 1922, of the 1919-21 three-year aver- 


age for this week in October: Coal, 93 
per cent, grain 119 per cent, live stock 
103 per cent, ore 95 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
The exports of lard the third week in 
October were 19,651,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,950,000 pounds the week be- 


fore and 9,141,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
10,590,000 pounds for the third week in 





as compared with 11,254,000 
the week before and 8,501,000 
pounds for the same week last year. 


October, 


pounds 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.67, week be- 


fore $13.80. Chicago—Last week $10.55, 
week before $10.97. 
TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 





CATTLE 
— — — ———$—— Oh 
| | > 
| + 
Pe 
| | 
Ei/ s/s 
9 | 0 | iM 
Med, and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs, up)— 
Choice and prime— | 
LMS WOOK .ccccesscces |12.00|12.73|12.00 
Week before .......... 11.70, 12.63)11.57 
Good— | | } 
Last week ..... scentus 110.00/10.55) 9.90 
Week before .......... | 9.63/10.50) 9.75 
Medium } | 
Last week ...... Waites | 8.00] 8.43! 7.75 
Week before ......000.| 7.75) 8.50) 7.70 
Common | | 
LAS WOOK sicccsvecees | 6.00! 6.63) 5.70 
Week before .......... | 6.00| 6.67| 5.83 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
LaSt Week ..cccccssces }11.88)12.50 11.57 
Week before .....cce0- 11.63/12.38|11.25 
Medium and good— | 
LAGE WOR .ccrvcseseae 8.75| 9.35) 8.46 
WG BOTOEO ccccctccen | 8.44 9.37) 8.38 
Common— | } | 
Ce TORE. oc vececs ----| 5.88! 6.38] 5.3: 
WVOGGE WOTOES. acccccseee 5.63) 6.50) 5.33 
Butcher Cattle— | | 
Heifers | 
LMR WOK ocivvccccece | 6.63) 7.38] 6.30 
Week before .......... 6.63| 7 50} 6.63 
Cows- } 
Last week ............| 5.00] 5.83] 4.80 
Week before ...... «+++! 5.00) 6.00) 5.05 
Bulls— | 
Last week ..... coceees| 4.50) 5.00) 3.88 
We MOKUED cn cceceovs 4.38) 5 30} 4.00 
Canners and Cutters— | } 
Rea | 2.88} 3.05) 2.68 
Week before .......... | 3.00} 3.20) 2.93 
Feeder Steers— 


Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— 


o 

















LAR WOM oes cccndccve 6.63) 6.88) 6.75 
Week before .......... 6.88) 6.98) 6.70 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | 
a eee ee | 6.55] 6 83} 6.65 
Week before .......e0. | 6.50!) 6.87) 6.63 
Stockers | 
Steers— | | 
Re GOER osccccesceen | 6.33] 6.13] 6.13 
Week before ....... veel 6.38 a 6.08 
Cows and heifers— | 
Pee See ..{ 4.38] 4.33] 4.25 
Week before .......... | 4.25] 4.38] 4.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
EMME WOE .ccscccveses | 8.27] 8.83] 8.27 
Week before .......... | 8.75) 9.23) 8.77 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) — | | 
ee a” Pe | 8.45/ 9.03] 8.50 
Week before .......... | 8.95! 9.43) 8.85 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— } | 
ee Rae ee | 8.35) 8.88] 8.47 
Week before .......... | 8.95| 9.33] 8.80 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)—|] | } 
Se WE oncocectccee ery 8.88! 8.40 
Week before .......... yes | 9.18) 8.53 
Smootb, heavy packing | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up) | | | 
i SO scbcecheews o | 8.15) 7.53 
Week before ....... 0 8.38) 7.98 
Rough packing sows (200 | 
ibs. up) | 
SE a se wikh shee 7.6 7.65! 7.20 
Week before .......... 7.63) 7.80) 7.65 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 
| rs ere 9.13 
Week before ..... 9.00 
Stock pigs 
EAM WOU 6iscce ned aad 8.00)..... | 8.60 
WEOEK DOCTOR onccsasece Ss > - 8.33 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down, | 
medium to ] 


prim¢ 








Last week 13.38 
Week before 1113.25 
Lambs, culls and common 
eS Ss ere 10.25 10.88/10.38 
Week before she . 10.25) 10.63/10.00 
medium 
au 10.13 9.88 
Week before . a 9.88)10.25) 9.75 
Ewes, medium to choice 
OE PORE ns wénrvesves 5.75 6.63) 6.00 
Week before ..........| 4.88] 5.93] 5.38 
| Breeding ewes, full 
mouths to vearling 
j LA, WHORES oa cada cen 8.00! 7.88! 7.38 
Week befor eee yy 8.00, 7.75) 7.38 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
4 } oOlce ! 
Last week ,....... .-/12.75/13.75/12.63 
Week before 18/13.75/12.63 
NOTE Unless otherwise stated, all 
clas of live stock are quoted at an aver- 





of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
EME DOG o cctivecsvcsieutve 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week Sivek seetes 
Week before ........- 22. 

Alfalfa, Choice— 

LmBt WEEK .ncccccccccclecccs 25.00 
Week before .......... Bee 25.00 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | 

Last week 









































DE WOE secdecesus . -/18.25|20.70 
Week before .......... 17.75 | 20.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— } 
Last week ........608. '15.50/18.00 
Week before .......... 15.00}17.00 
Oat Straw— } | 
ee eee ee | 7.50! 8.75/11.50 
Week before .......... | 7.50) 8.75|11.50 
GRAIN 
be] n 
° 3 2 5 
s|4a|#]| 2 
= = é n 
6|é! 214 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ....{ .71 | .68 | 75 | 63% 
Week before ..| .74%4) .68%4| .76 .65 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— | | | | 
Last week ....| .70 | 68 |. -| .62% 
Week before ..| .74 Y  ) 4} ee | .64 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | } | | 
SS & Meee Oe a eee Lmawiea | .61% 
Week before ..| .73%4! «| 63 
Oats, No. 2W— |} | 
Last week ..+| 44%] .42%] .46%4| .40 
Week before ..| 14414] .42%| 14616! .40 
Barley— j | | 
Last week ....| .64%4] 
Week before 6642 | 
Rye— | 
Last week . 80%) | 
Week before 82% | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....1.1742/1.15 [1.16 [1.02% 
Week before ../1.174%/|1.16 [1.14 (1.05% 
FEEDS 
— Saeko ; => 
eae oe 
1 5 2s 
sl oleigle 
eo; 2g) elaleg 
=|a3/8/13/2 
oe Be Be waa 
Bran— | 
Last week... ./|24 2.75)}26.00 
Week before. ./25 3.50 26.00 
Shorts— } 
Last week..../26 24.25/30.00 
Week before.. |: .75(30.00 
Hominy Feed— | 
Last week..../30.50].....]..... 28.00! 
Week before. ./29.50/.....|.....{|28.00 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | | | 
Last week..../49.50/...../49.50] 
Week before. .|48.75).....|48.50] 
Cottonseed (41 | | | | 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week... .}46.25} 
Week before. .|46 25) 
Tankage— | } } 
Last week....|..... |70.00|.... ./60.00/65.00 
Week before..|..... }70.00]..... 60.00/65.00 
Gluten— | | 
Last week....!..... ee re ee 
Oe ee et aes ae lin'ste® 34.85 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIBERTY BONDS 














© 
= —s 
x Be 
ant 
eo && 
ee 
U. S. Liberty 444’s, second— | 
Last week ......... «+++ /$100.00/$ 98.10 
ie ee ee ew wees | 98.96 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, third— | 
eS SPR er | 100.00! 98.62 
Pn ON 5 ic badas ine bddiwae cs 6 99.14 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth—|} 
eae 100.00} 98.42 
i eee fon ecews 99.16 
U. S. Victory 4%'s— 
Ee ere 100.00! 100.28 
Week before TUVCLEL SPT ors: 100.32 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 4%4's mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, but are 
callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%'s ma- 
ture May 20, 1923 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
| 
| os 
| ° 
; | $22 
British sterling ex- 
change 
LROt WOO «2.60% ..+/$4.867 |$4.445 (91.5 
WEG. DORON icecenswiseaces< 4.477 (92.0 
French frane 
OS Ea 193 | .0685/35.5 
Week before ....... 074Q/38.4 
German mark 
rr ere 2382 0002 yy 
Week before 0003 se | 








CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $39.45 


and corn oil cake mea! $41.45 in ton lets. 

















Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 80 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 102 per cent for 
fat cattle, 91 per cent for sheep and 133 
per cent for lambs. Lamb and sheep 
prices are up becatise of small receipts. 
There is also a scarcity of fat cattle, al- 
tho the ordinary grades ure rather abun- 
dant. Hog receipts seem to be relatively 
larger than those of other kinds of stock, 
except common grades of cattle. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by - 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias: 
































HOGS 
3 
~o 
~ & A 
3 as 
20/25] ¢ 
SS) St] #8 
Oa oe o2 
341321 st 
el|&s 5 
September 1to 7...... | 114| 107| 66 
September 8 to 14...... 106} 138) 69 
September 15 to 21 ...... | 112! 128 72 
September 22 to 29 ...... 119 134| 75 
September 29 to Oct. 6 120} 132 75 
October 6 to 13...... coos! ae 121| 78 
October 13 to 2B. .cciccces | 98 108) 76 
October 20 to 27.......... | 94] 111] 80 
ICATTLE 
September 3 to 10 ...... 88} 106) 85 
September 10 to 17 ..... 105; 118 89 
September 17 to 24 .... 109} 107 2 
September 24 to 29 ......} 115} 119 93 
September 29 to Oct. 6 . 120} 124 96 
October 6 to 13.......00% 97 98; 94 
October 13 to 20.......... 100 98; 98 
October 3B. 66. 37 ..cc cccccrc 118} 136] 102 
*SHEEP 
September 3 to 10 ...... 63 53} 91 
September 10 to 17 ...... | 57 60 93 
September 17 to 24 ...... 63 57] 88 
September 24 to 29 ...... 56 57| 88 
September 29 to Oct. 6.. 66 65! 91 
October 6 to 13.......... 79} 67] 93 
October 13 te BO. .scscscee 83 73| 90 
October 20 to 27.......... 80; 79) 91 
*LAMBS 
September 3 to 10 ...... 63 113 
September 10 to 17 ...... 57 117 
September 17 to 24 ...... 63 123 
September 24 to 29 ...... 56 130 
September 29 to Oct. 6.. 66 127 
OctoRer 6 to 18. iscecosss 79 124 
October 13 to 20. .4....0.. 83) 12 
October 20 $0 87... 6. .cse 80) 133 











*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 

‘Hogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
45%4c, week before 44%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25c, week before 25%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 361%c, week before 
33%c; ducks, last week 201%c, week before 
23c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 21c, 
week before 21c. 





THE 1922 SHEEP OUTLOOK 

In a recent issue of the National Wool 
Grower the following statement is made 
relative to sheep prospects for 1923: 

“The number of lambs for each one 
hundred ewes bred should show an in- 
crease next spring. But fewer ewes will 
be bred this fall than a year ago. There 
was a heavy loss in over-age ewes taken 
into last winter. The number of 1921 ewe 
lambs held back was small, and a large 
part of them were attracted by high prices 
to slaughter last spring. The net number 
retained could scarcely be more than the 
number of ewes lost during the winter. 
So there does not seem to be any reason 
for expecting an overloading of the 1923 
lamb market.” 





. 
HORSE SALES INCREASE OVER 
LAST YEAR 
The crop and market report of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture for 
September shows 89.4 per cent increase in 
horse receipts for September this year as 
compared to the same month last year 
Horses received in 46 public stockyards 
in September totaled 41,327, an increase of 
19,509 over September last year. This in- 
dicates a movement toward normal busi- 
ness conditions and a general increase in 

the use of horses commercially. 

The total thus far for 1922 sustains both 
points. The first nine months’ total is 
ahead of last year’s by 52,934 horses, or 
a general increase thru the year of 23.3 
per cent. The reason given by the Horse 
Association of America for increased de 
mand is that business firms are beginnins 


to discriminate in the kind of equipment 
used for long and short hauls, putting 
horse vehicles back on all short-haul! and 


route delivery work. The Horse Associa- 
tion does not anticipate that the horse will 
return to former numbers on city streets 


but that the proportion will be generally 
greater, and will continue to keep ste! 
with the return of better business. 
Buying in the southern horsesand mul 
markets has picked up considerably, r¢ 


flecting the better tone of the cotton mar- 
ket It has been noted in the past that 
within two weeks of a change in cotton 
prices, a change in the same direction 
takes place in the mule markets The 
stockyards at Atlanta, Ga.; Fort Worth 


and Sar Antonio, Texas; Memphis, Tenn., 
and Montgomery, Ala., all show a healthy 
increase in horse and mule business over 
last year’s record. 


